THE AGE OF EQUIPOISE: 
ENGLAND, 1848—1868* 


By W. L. Burn 


I 


i ew most useful part of the historian’s equipment is not the original 
document or the photostat, but his own mind ; and the best exercise 
for that mind is the process of question and answer. That process has 
been insufficiently applied to the mid-Victorian age. The movements of 
the previous generation, the struggle for parliamentary reform and for 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, Chartism and Tractarianism and Young 
England, have been repeatedly examined. But what was the condition 
of things when these movements had expended their original force ? 
The question is worth asking because to most people who are not 
ptofessional historians the domestic history of England between the 
Chartist fiasco on Kennington Common in April, 1848, and the conflict 
which resulted in the second wave of parliamentary reform in 1867-68 is 
more of a blank than any other recent period of our history. Yet there was 
a depth and intensity in that life which one young observer never forgot. 


‘London,’ wrote Henry Adams, ‘was still London. A certain style 
dignified its grime; heavy, clumsy, arrogant, purse-proud but not cheap ; 
insular but large; barely tolerant of an outside world but absolutely self- 
confident. The boys in the streets made such free comments on the American 
clothes and figures, that the travellers hurried to put on tall hats and long 
overcoats to escape criticism. No stranger had rights even in the Strand. 
The eighteenth century held its own. History muttered down Fleet Street, 
like Dr. Johnson, in Adams’ ear ; Vanity Fair was alive on Piccadilly in yellow 
chariots with coachmen in wigs, on hammer-cloths ; footmen with canes, on 
the footboard, and a shrivelled old woman inside ; half the great houses, black 
with London smoke, bore large funereal hatchments; every one seemed 
insolent and the most insolent structures in the world were the Royal Exchange 
and the Bank of England. In November, 1858, London was still vast, but it 
was the London of the eighteenth century that an American felt and hated. 
Education went backward. Adams, still a boy, could not guess how intensely 
intimate this London grime was to beccme to him as a man, but he could still 
less conceive himself returning to it fifty years afterwards, noting at each turn 
how the great city grew smaller as it doubled in size ; cheaper as it quadrupled 
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its wealth ; less imperial as its empire widened ; less dignified as it tried to be 
civil. He liked it best when he hated it.’ 

London, and for that matter England as a whole, was not an exhibition 
piece, carefully dated, all its anachronisms removed. The Regency was 
only one remove away so long as Palmerston was in politics. There 
was Exeter Hall, to be sure; but there were other establishments, 
Renton Nicholson’s ‘ Cyder Cellars,’ the ‘ Blue Posts’ in Cork Street, 
the Argyll Rooms on the site of the present ‘ Trocadero,’ which make 
their successors of our own day look like Sunday School picnics by 
comparison. Mid-Victorian prudence only becomes fully explicable by 
the extent of mid-Victorian license. The Nonconformist conscience 
was not yet the crushing and omnipresent force which it may seem, in 
retrospect, to have been. In the early ’fifties Protestant Dissent was 
losing members rather than gaining them ; to such Dissenters as Edward 
Miall, of The Nonconformist, and John Campbell, of the British Banner, 
it seemed threatened by political apathy and religious lukewarmness. 
The body of organised and arrogant opinion which was to bring about 
the political ruin of Dilke and Parnell did not exist in the fifties ; then, 
the net of social sanctions was only loosely woven. A Fellow of a Cam- 
bridge college discovered by a pro-proctor in a house of ill-fame in 1858 
was merely admonished. During the Boat Race training in one year 
the members of the two crews were said to have attended Communion 
every morning ; during another they solaced themselves by hunting a 
cat with a dog, each crew in turn providing one of the participants in 
the sport. Where we iook for a drab uniformity we see the most glaring 
of contrasts. The pathological dissoluteness of a Marquis of Hastings 
stood out against the high rectitude and public spirit of a Shaftesbury, a 
Carnarvon, a Sidney Herbert, and, although the scathing leader which 
the Saturday Review published on the occasion of Hastings’ death in 1868 
showed which way the tide of opinion was running, it had not reached 
its height. The Act of 1854 had somewhat improved electoral morality, 
but elections in the medium-sized boroughs such as Beverley, Totnes, 
Reigate, Lancaster and Bridgwater continued to be fought in a welter 
of corruption: ‘Mr. Most’ was always the likely candidate. The 
rat-pit still afforded amusement to thousands of Londoners. Mayhew, 
writing in 1862, said that 2,000 rats were killed for sport in London 
every week, and Jimmy Shaw, the proprietor of one of the most famous 
establishments, confided that he had had ‘ noble ladies and titled ladies 
come here to see the sport—on the quiet, you know.’ The England of 
Fielding and Smollett was a long time in dying and the mid-Victorian 
scene was too complex, too heterogenous in its structure, for description 
by any one simplifying adjective. 

Even the security which attracts our nostalgic glances scarcely bears 
detailed examination. It was probably true that the prudent man could 
make reasonably sure of a higher degree of security than at any other 
time. Coventry Patmore, having acquired a considerable fortune by his 
second marriage (eighteen years before the passing of the Married 
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Womens’ Property Act of 1882), bought an estate in Sussex in 186; 
and sold it in 1874 at a net profit of £9,000. Samuel Butler recorded 
with pride in The Way of All Flesh the investment of Ernest Pontifex’s 
capital : 


* Midland stock at the end of 1850, when I sold out Miss Pontifex’s deben- 
tures, stood at £32 per £100. I invested the whole of Ernest’s £15,000 at this 
price and did not change the investment till a few months before the time of 
which I have been writing lately—that is to say September 1861. I then sold 
at {129 per share and invested in London and North-Western stock at £93 
per {100 and my godson in 1882 still holds it. The original £15,000 had 
increased in eleven years to £60,000; the accumulated interest, which of 
course I had re-invested, had come to about £10,000 more, so that Ernest 
was then worth over £70,000. At present he is worth nearly double that sum, 
and all as the result of leaving well alone.’ 


What Butler failed to see was that the policy of ‘ leaving well alone ’ 
could only produce such results in certain rare conditions. He assumed 
the continued existence of a high and stable prosperity, when mere 
prudence was sufficient to produce affluence. And even in that period 
prudence was not to everyone’s taste. The Merdles of fiction were 
supported by the John Sadleirs of fact. The Times leader of January 7th, 
1862, gave the warning that 


‘when a great aggregation of the mercantile world has promised to pay a 
great deal more than it can possibly pay within a reasonable time then there 
must be a frightful amount of defalcation on one side and of loss on the other.’ 


Four years later came the Overend and Gurney failure. The preoccupa- 
tion of the mid-Victorian parliaments with bankruptcy law tells its own 
tale. 

Insecurity was not limited to the financial sphere. An examination 
of the Annual Registers gives a startling toll of avoidable accidents. That 
for 1867 begins with the drowning of forty of the 500 skaters who were 
on the Ornamental Water in Regent’s Park when the ice broke. They 
had exercised the Englishman’s prerogative of doing as he wished. 
‘People went on the ice just as they liked,’ said one of the attendants, 
at the inquest. Three railway accidents in the same year produced only 
eight deaths, but this was balanced by 178 deaths in the explosion at 
Ferndale Colliery in the Rhondda Valley. The year 1868 produced 
ninety-nine deaths in three colliery explosions and the railways contributed 
their quota with four fatal accidents. In the most famous of them, when 
a passenger train ran into some petroleum wagons near Abergele, on 
the Chester-Holyhead line, twenty-three passengers were burnt to death. 
What repeatedly strikes the reader is the inability to make or enforce 
regulations for the control of dangerous substances or dangerous 
activities. A parcel of nitro-glycerine was ‘found’ in a shop in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; when it was being carted on to the Town Moor it 
exploded and seven men were killed. A school at Accrington occupied 
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a toom over a knitting establishment ; the connection was by a ladder 
and by the side of the ladder was a stove where ‘ healds’ were dried 
after varnishing. The fire, which one might have thought was inevitable, 
occurred in March, 1867. The children in the schoolroom were trapped 
and nine of them were burnt to death. The coroner’s jury declared that 
‘no blame was attached to anyone.’ They may have been right in law, 
but society was no less evidently being endangered by the speed of its 
own advance. The knitting establishment and the <chool each repre- 
sented a form of ‘progress’; their contiguity showed a deplorable 
recklessness or carelessness in the contemporary mind. The prudent 
man could no doubt avoid the industrial districts of Accrington and 
take care to choose the middle coach in railway trains and the soundest 
of stock for his investments ; but even so he had to exercise a certain 
amount of discernment and he was always bound to be in the minority 
in any society. 

A witness giving evidence before the Oxford University Commission, 
which reported in 1852, said that : 


* To spend more than their income, to waste their time and to be moderately 
disorderly in conduct have been, and still are, so usual in ordinary English 
education of the upper classes, that they are tolerated by a very indulgent 
treatment in society.’ 


Notoriously many of the working classes were still more given to over- 
spending, particularly on drink, and to disorder. ‘This habitual 
improvidence,’ wrote Samuel Smiles in Thrift, ‘ though of course there 
are many admirable exceptions, is the real cause of the social degradation 
of the artizan.? The Victorian insistence on the virtues of thrift and 
economy postulated the widespread existence of thriftlessness and 
improvidence. Smiles has a story of a fortune which owed its origin 
to the wife of a working man denying herself her daily pint of beer 
and producing the sum of £4 115. 3d. on the occasion of a household 
crisis. The effect of her self-denial upon her hitherto improvident 
husband was startling ; he could not have been so startled if thrift had 
been usual among his neighbours. It was, in fact, the reaction against 
improvidence. 

But thrift would have remained a somewhat barren virtue if the 
rewards of thrift had not been so obvious. The possession of £100 
to-day does not much differentiate a working man from his fellows ; in 
the ’fifties and ’sixties it gave him the advantage which the possessor 
of a lifebelt has when the ship is sinking. On this there was erected a 
whole political and social philosophy. It provided one of the arguments 
which Robert Lowe used in favour of the retention of the £10 household 
suffrage. He calculated that if a man who lived in an £8 house would 
only forego 20 quarts of beer annually he would be able to move to a 


£10 house and so acquire a vote. On this basis Lowe, in his speech of ff 


May 3rd, 1865, invited the Commons to 
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‘ make this franchise a vast instrument for good, a lever by which you may 
hope to elevate the working-class . . . by fixing the franchise at a reasonable 
level, requiring a little and only a little effort and self-denial on their part.’ 


Palmerston painted a not dissimilar picture on a bigger canvas : 


“We have shown,’ he said in June, 1850, ‘the example of a nation in 
which every class of society accepts with cheerfulness the lot which Providence 
has assigned to it, while at the same time each individual of each class is con- 
stantly trying to raise himself in the social scale—not by injustice and wrong, 
not by violence and illegality—but by persevering good conduct and by the 
steady and energetic exertion of the moral and intellectual faculties with which 
his creator has endowed him.’ 


This, of course, was a politician’s picture, painted to win votes on an 
occasion when Palmerston was defending his foreign policy. How far 
was it true? And in so far as it was true, what were its implications 
and effects ? 

On the face of it, a society in which everyone was constantly trying 
to raise himself in the social scale would be as intolerable as a society 
in which this endeavour was carried on with uniformly good conduct 
would be improbable. The migration of abstemious artisans to {10 
houses would have left hundreds of thousands of lower-rated houses 
vacant. ‘That a considerable number of virtuous and prudent people 
acted as Palmerston pictured everyone acting was, no doubt, a fact. 
But it was not a fact that everyone acted in this way or that if they had 
so acted they would have met with success. In 1859 Richard Bethell 
(afterwards Lord Westbury), in the somewhat improbable rdéle of speaker 
at the Christian Young Men’s Institute at Wolverhampton, told his 
audience : 


‘I am perfectly confident that the principle of mutual benevolence, of a 
universal desire to do good, derived from Christianity . . . is one of the best 
and most sure modes of securing even temporal success in life.’ 


On this The Times was moved to comment : 


‘There is a danger in resting the merits of Christianity so much on this 
ground, because as ninety-nine people out of a hundred cannot “ get on” in 
life but are tied by birth, education or circumstances to a lower position, 
where they must stay, if the great merit of Christianity consists in “ getting 
men on in life” the only conclusion will be that Christianity signally fails in 
its object.’ 

The works of J. D. Burn, The Autobiography of a Beggar Boy, which 
tan through four editions between its publication in 1855 and 1859, and 
his Commercial Enterprise and Social Progress (1858), supply an analysis 
from a very different social level. Burn himself had followed a great 
vatiety of occupations, mostly unsuccessfully. His politics, when he 
wrote, were based on the usual middle-class optimism of mid-century 
Liberals, but he had no illusions about the extremely slippery condition 
of the social ladder : 
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* The smallest accident in the machinery of a family dependant on labour 
is frequently sufficient to turn the current of life from one of comparative 
happiness to one of irredeemable misery.’ 


Of one particular trade, the hat-makers’ trade, which he knew well, he 
told how large numbers of men were constantly setting up in it who 
had little or no capital with the result that they were obliged to throw 
their products on the market at the lowest cost. ‘Many of the wee 
manufacturers are continually passing through the insolvent courts.’ 
It was quite impossible for Burn, with his experience, to view society in 
the rosy light in which it appeared to Palmerston. 


‘In observing the phases of social life we cannot but be struck by the 
onward progress of the fortunate few and the stand-still fate of the many. 
There can be no doubt in the fact that this matter is wisely ordained: many 
will lie about the base of the hill while only a few can find a place on the 
summit.” 


Yet he was never disposed to blame his own past failures on anything 
else than his own weaknesses, the time he had wasted in Chartist politics, 
the money he had wasted on drink. He was convinced that 


‘in whatever walk of life men are placed, talent will always take the lead.’ 


Inequality he regarded as an incentive to social progress : 


‘From my experience of the social system I think it very questionable 
whether a more equal distribution of property would be beneficial to the 
community. Riches furnish an immunity from physical labour ; if, therefore, 
wealth were equally divided it is very likely that industry would be crippled 
in proportion and, as a consequence, society would be the loser.’ 


The incentive lay in the hope and the opportunity, not in the certainty, 
not even in the probability, of success. A more carefully-refined, and 
therefore more cautious, variant of Palmerston’s exposition of social 
philosophy was presented by Walter Bagehot in an essay which he wrote 
on Sterne and Thackeray in 1864. He distinguished three methods by 
which a society could be constituted. There was what he called ‘ the 
equal system,’ with the social presumption that everyone was on a level 
with everyone else. There was the system of the East, ‘ the system of 
irremovable inequalities, of hedged-in castes.’ And there was the 
English system of 


* removable inequalities, where many people are inferior to and worse off 
than others, but in which each may hope in theory to be on a level with the 
highest below the throne, and in which each may reasonably and without 
sanguine impracticability hope to gain one step in social elevation, to be at 
last on a level with those who at first were just above them.’ 


This did not make, as Bagehot noted, for the pleasantest of societies. 
The pace was too fast, competition was too keen. A curious contem- 
porary commentary upon it is to be found in a book by J. W. Stapleton 
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on The Great Crime of 1860 (the Road murder to which Constance Kent 
afterwards confessed), published in that year : 


‘Turn then to the “ middle class.” . . . Cut off from the rude and thorny 
briers of society, they have been grafted upon the trim and cultivated rose-trees 
that bloom in the parterres of suburban respectability and grow up, side by 
side, with modern refinement, modern civilization, modern Christianity. 
Think of the human hearts that pulsate there ; of the human passions that riot 
there; of the revelations made in the divorce courts or unveiled before 
stipendiary magistrates; of family wrongs, of family conflicts, of family 
disgraces, covered over only by the miserable tinsel of gentility.’ 


Stapleton found the cause of much of the unhappiness and crime of the 
age in social ambition, in the passionate desire to ‘keep up with the 
gentlemen.’ 


‘In the absence of all sumptuary laws, laws which are indeed alien to the 
genius and usages of the country in which we live, even those old and whole- 
some and self-imposed sumptuary limits have been extravagantly exceeded 
which, in the last century, at once denoted and defined the station and the 
duties of each class. In the progress of society, by the extension of education, 
by the prevalence of luxury, and by the suggestion of new wants, by the crush 
of every rivalry and by the pressure of every disappointment, all the old land- 
marks have been swept away. In this strife the greatest and the strongest 
must of necessity be the most unscrupulous. Honour, truth and virtue are 
sacrificed together. In the battle of life every impediment must first be cast 
away. Stripped of his clothes the strong and resolute wrestler stands forth 
naked, slippery, suspicious, on his guard; the living incarnation of concen- 
trated selfishness, modelled by the nineteenth century.’ 


In the higher ranks of society Stapleton found this state of things 
intensified : 


‘The craving lust for gold, the restless goadings of ambition, and the 
insatiable yearnings for display, these march hand in hand with an unscrupulous 
and reckless luxury and with new , artificial and intolerable anxieties, in the 
wear and tear of which the human machine prematurely breaks down.’ 


Of course, there is ample evidence to prove Stapleton guilty of gross 
exaggeration. It was the scrupulous Roundell Palmer who got to the 
top at the Bar and not the unscrupulous Edwin James ; and it is quite 
incredible that the sturdy and self-respecting children of a thousand 
country parsonages grew up in the atmosphere which Stapleton describes. 
Yet he was not entirely wrong ; the hope of social advancement and the 
desire for the money by which that advancement could be procured had 
bitten very deeply into the minds of his generation. 


‘Money,’ Mr. Humphry House has reminded us in The Dickens World, ‘ is 
the main theme of nearly every book that Dickens wrote: getting, spending, 
owing, bequeathing provide the intricacies of his plots ; character after 
character is constructed round an attitude to money. Social status without it 
is subordinate . . . Dickens points a debt at a man’s head much as G. P. R. 
James points a pistol: his heroes are unarmed because they are poor.’ 

Vor. CXLVI.—No. 872. ” 
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The higher ranks of society were not immune from anxieties which 
differed in degree rather than in kind from those which afflicted the 
miserable people of whom Burn and Mayhew wrote. The later years of 
Dickens himself were distorted by his preoccupation with fame and 
fortune. The picture of Thackeray’s later years, as revealed in the 
Letters which Mr. Gordon Ray has edited, is a tragic one ; that of a man 
steadily and sometimes consciously killing himself, over-writing and 
over-lecturing to make money, over-eating and over-drinking in the 
course of maintaining his position in a fluid and competitive society. 
‘One talks of stopping,’ he cries, ‘but how stop with such fees ?’ 
Trollope moved on a steadier keel, but his Swa// House at Allington, 
when one comes to think of it, is very much of a tragedy. There you 
have an intelligent and sensitive man with good prospects of professional 
success and private happiness ruining the lives of two women, besides 
his own, by snatching at a prospect of social advancement which he 
knows, almost from the beginning, is worthless, but which he cannot 
tesist because the society in which he lives cannot resist it. To Surtees, 
the Tory Puritan, safe on an hereditary estate, high sheriff of his county, 
militia major, the progress of social life had been towards bad farce in 
which everyone was trying desperately to pretend that he or she was 
better than someone else. 

So much for the bad side ; but it was not the only side. The prevailing 
philosophy of the day was a rich breeding-ground of snobbery, but, 
after all, snobbery is often only a clumsy and pathetic, but fundamentally 
laudable effort, to acquire better habits of conduct and speech and dress 
and thought. No doubt the Victorian mill-girl liked to read about the 
grande dame; if her reading resulted in her copying with any degree of 
success the grace and poise and charm of the Victorian grande dame she 
had not been wasting her time. The worst feature of Benthamism was 
that it took man as he was, without inculcating in him the necessity for 
self-improvement. The evangelical movement preached the necessity 
for personal, spiritual improvement ; the social philosophy of the day 
held out inducements to social and economic improvement. These 
inducements might not be of the highest ; perhaps for that reason they 
were the more effective. 

They were particularly effective in the sphere of education. The son 
of the self-made manufacturer might be sent to one of the new public 
schools because the squire’s son had been sent to Eton. Whether the 
motive was good or bad it was likely to result in the boy getting a far 
better training than he would have got in one of the middle-class 
academies which Matthew Arnold criticised so bitterly. As regards 
schools for the poorer classes, almost everything depended, under the 
voluntary system, on what the parson and, to a lesser extent, the squire, 
would do and induce others to do. It was noted in the Report of the 
Select Committee on Education in 1866 that a resident landowner was 
almost bound to help his village school—because visitors would ask to 
see it. The implication was that he would be put to shame if there was 
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no school or a school in a bad condition. Conformity to standards, 
however unwilling the conformity might be, could evidently produce 
results when R. R. W. (afterwards Lord) Lingen could tell the same 
Committee : 


‘If everything goes on as it is now going on, in fifty years the want will be 
overtaken by the action of society alone ; but if adequate provision, even within 
the life of the present adult generation, is to be made, it must be made by the 
State.’ 


That may seem, at first sight, an indictment of the voluntary 
system: though a day seems too short to our own hurried generation, 
fifty years seems an immeasurable time. Yet it is arguable that Lingen’s 
remark was a tribute (whether he meant it as such or not) to that system. 
There are some lines of Coventry Patmore’s in The Espousal (1854) that 
convey a poignant sense of one aspect of the mid-Victorian scene; the 
lines on the Cathedral Close at Salisbury : 


‘ Geranium, lychis, rose arrayed 
The windows all wide open thrown ; 
And someone in the study played 
The Wedding March of Mendelssohn.’ 


But this embowered peace and culture and security was only one 
aspect. The population of England and Wales rose from just under 
16,000,000 in 1841 to nearly 23,000,000 in 1871 and these figures give 
only an inadequate idea of its growth in the industrial and mining dis- 
tricts. This rapid and almost overwhelming growth, combined with the 
materialistic and often crude vigour of society as a whole, has given 
rise to the interpretation of the age in terms of a frontier society. There 
is warning in this rather than accuracy. Clearly, if one thought only 
of Patmore’s Salisbury or Arnold’s Oxford and never of mid-Victorian 
Leeds or Sheffield, one would be grossly misled. But still stronger is 
the consideration that mid-Victorian England was ot the frontier 
society it might so easily have been. The frontier areas were humanised 
and disciplined and civilised by the adaptation of old institutions and 
the development of new ; by the churches and chapels, the universities 
and schools, the professional organisations and trade-unions, the judiciary 
and the police, the mechanics’ institutes and friendly societies and co- 
operative societies. The degree of success attained was not the same 
in every sphere and in every district. It was less in urban housing than 
in voluntary education ; and the high crime rate in some districts to-day is 
probably to be traced to the fact that their population grew beyond the 
speed of civilising and humanising influences. Nevertheless, the frontier 
was substantially tamed. The magnitude of the task has been most 
inadequately recognised; partly because there is no one great name 
that can be connected with it, no one date that it can be assigned to. 
Most of the innumerable men and women engaged in it were too busy 
to keep diaries; many of them, probably, were unaware that posterity 
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would be interested in their mundane doings. Yet it was they who 
made possible the achievement of the equipoise between the old, pre- 
industrial, England and the new. 

They made it possible in the sense that without their efforts it would 
have been scarcely possible. But there are other factors to be taken 
into account, and other questions to be asked. 


* * * * * 


The social scene (which we have been examining) was one of incessant 
activity. How was a national policy, a national philosophy, formed 
from these innumerable and often conflicting units ? For it was formed 
and not imposed. There was, indeed, nothing capable of imposing it. 
The particular interest of this period to those who have recently read 
M. de Jouvenel’s Power lies in the declining prestige of government. 
George Eliot had depicted an older attitude in her sketch of her father : 


*I was accustomed,’ she wrote, ‘to hear him utter the word “ Govern- 
ment” in a tone that charged it with awe and made it part of my effective 
religion, in contrast with the word “ rebel ” which seemed to carry the stamp 
of evil in its syllables and, lit by the fact that Satan was the first rebel, made 
an argument dispensing with detailed inquiry.’ 


With the danger to public order which so often existed when George 
Eliot was a girl there had passed a conception of government which 
that danger encouraged, perhaps necessitated. Compare, for instance, 
with the attitude George Eliot described, that of Walter Bagehot. In 
his English Constitution Bagehot took the constitutional machine to pieces 
before his readers’ eyes. He did this less in the spirit of a theoretical 
engineer, interested in the principles and possibilities of a particular 
type of engine, than in that of an intelligent owner-driver who knows 
enough theory and has had a great deal of practical experience and can 
explain with a sort of humorous lucidity exactly how his own car works. 
It does this, he says, and it does not do that; it has this merit and this 
fault ; but on the whole it serves my turn—and now you know as much 
about it as anyone need. The whole thing was quite simple and wholly 
unmysterious : emotions, whether of hatred or reverence, were wholly 
out of place. 

Men as different from each other as Greville, Lord Robert Cecil and 
Frederic Harrison agreed in lamenting the weakness of government. 


* The very principle of authority for good ends as well as bad,’ Harrison 
wrote in the Fortnightly Review of April 1st, 1868, ‘has been put to scorn by 
the weakness of the men in authority. They do not believe in themselves 
and they do not believe in each other.’ 


The effect was visible throughout government service. As Bagehot 
pointed out : 


‘ A big grocer despises the exciseman ; and, what in many countries would 
be thought impossible, the exciseman envies the grocer. . . . A clerk in the 
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public service is “‘ nobody ” ; and you could not make a common Englishman 
see why he should be anybody.’ 


Mr. Humphry House has reminded us that Dickens 


‘never attempted to give one of his benevolent characters any public office ; 
there is no portrait in any of his fiction of a good judge, a good bishop or a good 
magistrate.’ 


And if one turns to Surtees, whose novels deserve a wider appreciation 
than they have received as a source of mid-Victorian social history, one 
finds the police represented by those precious rascals, Superintendents 
Sharp and Chiseller, the administration of the Poor Law symbolised in 
the fantastic Jogglebury Crowdey, chairman of the Stir-it-Stiff Union, 
and the magistracy illustrated by that odious little climber, Marmaduke 
Muleygrubs. 

M. de Jouvenel has argued, with a wealth of illustration, that the 
possessors of power almost invariably take steps to increase that power. 
They ally with one class for the destruction of another and, when that 
process has been accomplished, with another for the destruction of the one 
which has assisted them. The barons, the aristocracy, the industrial 
bourgeoisie have been successively allies and victims. Every State is 
sure, sooner or later, to attack centrifugal tendencies ; ultimately those 
of the working-classes organised in trade unions. But occasionally 
there are halts in the aggrandisement of Power. 


‘For limitation . .. to succeed, there must be in existence sectional 
interests in a sufficiently advanced state, conscious of their identity, and armed 
with a strength to stop the encroachments of Power on their own spheres, 
together with a system of Law which is independent enough to arbitrate their 
clashes and escape from being the instrument of the central Command ’ (p. 253). 


The examination of mid-Victorian England shows that at least one 
of these conditions existed, ‘ sectional interests in a sufficiently advanced 
state.” This was especially true of the sectional interest of the upper 
class. The repeal of the Corn Laws merits all the attention which has 
been given it, not for its economic but for its social consequences. 
It removed what appeared to be particular privileges from a particular 
class. After it was carried there was no one class so obviously privileged 
and therefore no one class whose privilege could be pointed at, ina 
time of economic depression, as the cause or as an exacerbation of that 
depression. In addition, it made for greater harmony of interest between 
those men who derived the bulk of their money from land and those 
who derived the bulk from commercial and industrial interests. That 
harmony was the less difficult to attain in English society where the 
ownership of land, with its social prestige, was always a magnet that 
attracted money. And the suggestion may be made, though rather as 
a speculation than as a fact, that the power of the landed classes was 
actually buttressed for a time by the Industrial Revolution, which 
allowed them to draw increased revenues from their urban properties 
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and still more from their coal-bearing lands. The most violent opposition 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws appears to have come from the tenant 
farmers and the small landowners or ownet-occupiers who, if agriculture 
failed, had no alternative sources of income. 

The social and economic power of the aristocracy—using that word 
broadly—was still sufficient to enable them to control the governmental 
machinery which might otherwise have endangered them. There were 
other sectional interests opposed to theirs, those of ‘ unreconstructed ’ 
manufacturers such as John Bright and Samuel Morley, of some pro- 
fessional and literary men and of many of the upper-class artisans. 
But here again something like equipoise was attained. The working- 
class was very far from being a homogeneous body: as described by 
Mayhew and as eulogised by Frederic Harrison they are almost two 
distinct races. The pressure for parliamentary reform which was felt 
in the middle of the ’sixties came largely from the upper-class artisans : 
below them were great masses who were not, as we would say now, 
‘ politically conscious,’ or whose political consciousness was not of the 
‘ progressive’ type. Mayhew noted that the unskilled labourers either 
had no political opinions or such as led them to support the maintenance 
of things as they were : the London coalwhippers were proud of having 
turned out, to a man, as special constables in April, 1848. 

The extent to which the aristocracy was able to retain possession of 
the controls may be illustrated from the history of Civil Service reform. 
When the Administrative Reform Association was inaugurated in May, 
1855, it appeared to have excellent prospects of success. It recruited 
its members both from the large business interests, represented: by its 
chairman, Samuel Morley, and from literary and professional men, 
such as Dickens (who subscribed £20), Thackeray (who subscribed a 
guinea), Babbage and the architect, William Tite. The Trevelyan- 
Northcote Report had supplied it with a doctrine and the Crimean War 
with sufficient examples of administrative incompetence. Yet it achieved 
remarkably little. It could not have affected the Order in Council of 
May 21st, 1855, which was published two days after its foundation ; 
and the Select Committee of 1860 found that this Order had been largely 
evaded and that competition was very much of a sham. In ‘A Letter 
on Administrative Reform’ which ‘ Jacob Omnium’ contributed to 
the Official Papers of the Association in 1855 he said that 


‘the upper ten thousand have hitherto monopolised every post of honour, 
trust and emolument under the Crown, from the highest to the lowest. They 
have taken what they wanted for themselves; they have distributed what 
they did not want among their relations, connexions and dependants. They 
have all in turn paid their debts of friendship and of gratitude, they have 
provided for their youriger sons and their worn-out servants.’ 


So far as this charge was true in 1855 it was little less true ten or fifteen 
years later; and as early as April, 1857, the Saturday Review, in an article 
headed ‘ Too Late for the Fair,’ was criticising the Administrative Reform 
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Association as ‘having only served to make a good cause extremely 
tidiculous.’ c 

The other condition which M. de Jouvenel has postulated for the 
effective limitation of power is ‘ the existence of a system of Law which 
is independent enough to arbitrate their clashes and escape from being 
the instrument of the central Command.’ In theory this did not exist. 
It could not co-exist with the Sovereignty of Parliament, and the doctrine 
of unlimited parliamentary sovereignty held the field. On the other 
hand, although that doctrine was accepted and was capable of the ovet- 
whelming development which we have witnessed, its practical effect 
was lessened by a number of circumstances or accidents. The plebiscitary 
democracy of our own day when the country chooses, at long intervals, 
a Prime Minister and elects enough members of his party to give him a 
majority, did not obtain. The country then elected M.P.’s who might 
or might not support the ministry. The Cabinet, the House of Lords, 
the House of Commons, to some extent the Crown, were still distin- 
guishable entities. The House of Commons could on occasion defy 
the Cabinet, as when it refused to continue the Board of Public Health 
in July, 1854; and the Cabinet could on occasion appeal to the electorate 
against the Commons, as Palmerston did in 1857. The balance of forces 
at Westminster was strengthened by the balance in the constituencies. 
Many of them, too large to be dominated as pocket-boroughs had been 
dominated, too small to override the sectional interests within them, 
constituted formidable barriers against the action of the central govern- 
ment. This was the point taken by Lord Robert Cecil in his paper on 
‘The Theories of Parliamentary Reform ’ in the Oxford Essays of 1858 : 


‘Few members in these days hold their seats with such certainty as to be 
able to disregard the wishes of any tolerably influential section of their con- 
stituents. No one can have watched the utter impotence of Parliament to 
raise its hand against the attorneys or the licensed victuallers, or even the 
extreme difficulty with which so small a body as the ecclesiastical lawyers have 
been dealt with, without perceiving how effectively their tactics operate.’ 


One of the main arguments used in favour of parliamentary reform in 
1866-67 was the desirability of so enlarging the electorate that it would 
be capable of overriding the sectional interests within it and of reinforcing 
government by the expression of a national will. But the mere increase 
in the number of voters was not enough for this purpose: there had 
also to be the development of party organisation. Parties, however, 
were still under the influence of the Conservative schism of 1846. In 
addition, there were technical reasons which made legislative action 
difficult. There was still almost untrammeled freedom of debate and the 
Houses spent almost endless time in dealing with Bills which would 
nowadays form the subject of an Order or 2 Regulation. Indeed, it 
went further than this and was only too glad to leave the tedious business 
of legislating for the more exciting task of criticising the actions of the 
executive. 
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* What would become of us,’ Frederic Harrison asked, ‘if Sir Richard 
Mayne could not arrest a Fenian without a party fight in an assembly of 658 
metropolitan inspectors of police ?’ 

There was one other, and larger, consideration. So long as there 
are some powerful bodies in a country which are denied effective par- 
ticipation or the appearance of effective participation in the formation 
of national policy, those bodies will constitute a limitation on the exercise 
of power by the central authority. They will probably do this from 
self-interest and jealousy ; they will see the existing government as bad 
because it is directed by other interests or other classes and they will 
proceed to argue from that that all governments are bad or at least 
suspect. The existence of a class which expresses its opinions not by 
voting but by breaking windows in Downing Street is not among the 
least of the safeguards of liberty. Only when the Sovereign notionally 
represents the whole of the nation, when every adult has the opportunity 
of taking part in its election, is the exercise of its power a matter of 
passive acceptance. 

* When Power is based on the Sovereignty of all,’ to quote M. de Jouvenel 


again, ‘ the distrust comes to seem unreasonable and the vigilance pointless ; 
and the limits set on Authority no longer get defended ’ (p. 220). 


So, in 1855, Samuel Morley, not, indeed, a man likely to break 
windows but a wealthy and successful man who could not penetrate 
into the aristocratic, governing circle, gave it as his opinion that 


‘the only true theory of reform was this—to seek to have less rather than 
more government and, in dealing with departmental reform, to see how the 
departments could be lessened rather than increased.” 


It is one of our misfortunes—assisted by a glib and superficial reading 
of nineteenth-century history—to mistake for a well-founded theory 
of the essential limits of power what are in reality mere objections to 
the exercise of power by political opponents or by social superiors or 
inferiors. 

Unhappily, the Victorians failed to find a settled principle on which 
they could base the limitation of the power of the central government ; 
just as they failed to arrest the growth of power in other spheres, in 
commercial and industrial monopoly, for example. The acuter minds 
of the day realised that all was very far from well with contemporary 
Liberalism, but they differed in their diagnosis. Fitzjames Stephen 
feared that Liberalism was losing the sense of the necessity for authority, 
and was becoming, as he suggested in the Cornhil] of January, 1862, a 
cloak for the ‘ quiet, ignoble littleness of mind,’ which he saw as ‘ the 
great characteristic danger’ of his day. Acton, on the other hand, was 
afraid of the authoritarian tendencies of Liberalism. It was this con- 
sideration which led him to sympathise with the Confederacy. 


“I saw in State Rights,’ he wrote to R. E. Lee in November, 1866, ‘ the 
only available check upon the absolutism of the sovereign will and secession 
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filled me with hope, not on the destruction but on the redemption of 
Democracy.’ 

To most Liberals, however, the problem of liberty versus authority 
seemed to be satisfactorily settled. It is unfair to blame them. These 
years, with exceptions that appear insignificant in retrospect, were years 
of peace and the demands which authority would make under the stimulus 
of actual or threatened war could not easily be foreseen. 

The balance, the equipoise, held; both between the several classes 
and interests and between the ‘ individual ’ and the State. It both made 
for and was assisted by a notable change in the temper of the age. That 
change may be described, and was described by a contemporary, as the 
supersession of principle by expediency. In the ’thirties and "forties 
there had been principles enough and to spare. The Poor Law reformers 
had their rigid doctrines of indoor relief and ‘ less eligibility’ ; Crawford 
and other penal reformers had established the ‘ solitary system’; the 
Tractarians were ready with a doctrine of ecclesiastical authority ; the 
Chartists had more principles than they knew what to do with. But 
within a few years Young England had come to seem a dream and 
Chartism, to most people, a nightmare ; the conversion of Newman to 
Roman Catholicism in 1845, and the defeats which the Tractarians 
suffered in 1849 in the Gorham case and in the appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the See of Hereford were decisive causes or signs of the 
turning of the religious tide ; and, as Pusey wrote to Keble in 1854 from 
an Oxford which was already toying with Positivism, and in which he 
himself was becoming an increasingly isolated figure, ‘ everyone seems 
to be for giving up something.’ What a good many people were giving 
up was the idea that certain principles were so completely right that they 
could and must be applied in all circumstances ; ‘ certain’ principles, 
because popular faith had moved. It held fast to Free Trade, but 
Free Trade had needed only a few bold and decisive acts; it did not 
need constant and often expensive administrative enforcement. So 
Poor Law guardians, reluctant to make themselves unpopular with the 
tatepayers by building workhouses and with their poorer neighbours 
by forcing them into them tended (as Henry Fawcett complained) to 
administer the law more laxly. In the sphere of penal reform the gradual 
realisation that the ‘ solitary’ or ‘separate’ system too often had the 
effect of turning criminals into lunatics at vast expense led, after 1848, 
to its steady modification. The fiction of the day showed a corresponding 
change, away from the novels in which the basic structure of society 
was examined in terms of bitter satire and deep passion to those in which 
personal problems were discussed against the background of a society 
whose structure was assumed to be sufficiently stable. Trollope is 
pre-eminently the novelist of the day, and it would not be unfair, on the 
part of one of his admirers, to say that his primary theme is social 
expediency. 

Yet it is easy to talk about the structure of society and its increased 
stability. What of individual men, men who had been prepared to fight 
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for parliamentary reform in 1832 and for Chartism ten years later? 
Walter Bagehot, writing in 1858, said that ‘ the world of the Six Acts, 
of the frequent executions, of the Draconic criminal law is so far removed 
from us that we cannot comprehend its ever having existed.’ This 
might be nonsense ; but why did such a man talk such nonsense? The 
answer is probably this: the sense of ease and enlargement which 
Bagehot experienced was chiefly due to the fact that the maintenance of 
public order (except in Ireland) had ceased to be a national problem. 
But that merely raises another question: Why had it so ceased? The 
usual answer would be the institution of a permanent police force, but 
it is doubtful if that answer is sufficient. The achievements of the mid- 
Victorian police may well have been exaggerated. They did not show 
up well during the Fenian troubles, and it was impossible to place 
exclusive reliance upon them. Special constables had still to be sworn 
in in large numbers—z,000 were on duty in Manchester when the Fenians 
were hanged there in November, 1867—the yeomanry were still called 
out on occasion, and as late as May, 1868, dragoons were used to charge 
a tiotous mob at Ashton-under-Lyme. If proof were wanted, the Hyde 
Park ‘ riot’ of 1867 showed how weak were the forces at the disposal 
of authority when popular passion was roused. The most that can be 
said for the police is that they made the problem of maintaining public 
otder easier ; they provided no automatic solution for it. 

The solution came as much from the potential disturbers of public 
order. To a considerable extent the energies of men who had been ready 
to fight for the Charter were drained off into the channels provided by 
Christian Socialism, co-operative societies and pacific trade unions. 
This, however, is not the only reason. There are at least two more. The 
instinct for violence and the interest in violence remained. The first 
was satisfied by casual rowdyism, which reached its peak during elections ; 
the second was satisfied vicariously by reading of horrors or witnessing 
public executions or was diverted abroad. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the mid-Victorian taste for horrors, violence and even 
obscenity so long as their impact was padded by a little moralistic 
reflection. The most reputable of newspapers gave details of divorce 
suits, actions for criminal conversation, rapes and indecent assaults, 
which no English newspaper, whatever the state of the law on the 
subject, would print to-day. The broadsheet issued upon the execution 
of the murderer, Wilson, in 1849 concluded by saying that ‘ upwards of 
100,000 persons Were present, the railway company running cheap trains 
from all available parts’ ; and The Times report of the scenes at Muller’s 
execution in 1864 are calculated to disabuse anyone who has held it of 
the idea that mid-Victorian life was one long Sunday afternoon. 

The instinct for violence was also being diverted abroad. No single 
event more powerfully affected the mind of that generation than the 
massacre at Cawnpore in July, 1857. A little over eight years later 
Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, who had himself at one time been a Protector 
of Aborigines, was about to sail from Kingston to the scene of the dis- 
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turbances in St. Thomas-in-the-East when a ship came in carrying 
refugees and sickening stories of what had happened at Morant Bay 
two days earlier. Eyre’s reaction does much to explain his subsequent 
conduct. ‘The whole outrage,’ he wrote to Cardwell at the Colonial 
Office on October zoth, 1865, ‘ could only be paralleled by the atrocities 
of the Indian Mutiny.’ Later, Roundell, the Secretary of the Jamaica 
Commission, noted and deplored ‘the military spirit which was 
engendered by the Indian Mutiny and the first fruits of which we have 
so lately witnessed in the red anarchy of Jamaica.’ The English were 
by no means a pacific people, but they satisfied themselves by thinking 
of what ought to be done or what they would do to rebellious Sepoys, 
riotous negroes, Russians or Frenchmen or, in 1861, Americans. These 
were for the moment their targets. At home there was a lack of obvious 
targets. The landowners were not, after 1846, an obnoxiously privileged 
class ; there was a powerful aristocracy, but it did not present a theory 
of aristocracy ; there was a Crown, which flaunted no easily challengeable 
principles of monarchy, and a Church which did not offend by arrogant 
claims for spiritual authority. 

There remain the positive achievements of the governing class of the 
day. It had shown its willingness to deal, if only temperately, with the 
subject of working conditions and public health; it carried through a 
number of useful if unspectacular reforms in the legal systems and in 
university education ; it satisfied the spirit of the age by passing the 
Divorce Act of 1857 and the Companies Act of 1862. Above all, it 
produced a justification of the existing structure of society. Our own 
age is supposed to be peculiarly the victim of propaganda. It may be 
so, but it is difficult to over-estimate the effect of the social theory that 
was preached to the mid-Victorians day in and day out by almost every 
organ of opinion; and preached with the more effect to many people 
who were making their first acquaintance with the printed word and 
were likely to be the more impressed by it. That theory had two great 
advantages : until the recession of trade in the ’seventies it appeared to 
be supported by the facts ; and it was very simple, very easy to under- 
stand. Philosophers and economists might be increasingly sceptical 
of it; sensitive and subtle minds might be unable to accept it without 
important reservations, but to most people it represented truth in an 
obvious—and portable—form. It was something that the whole nation 
could understand, an intellectual link between the highest of the governing 
classes and the lowest of the governed. 

Peel presented it thus in 1848 : 


‘I do earnestly trust—I have that confidence in the good sense of the 
working classes of this country—that they will believe no false delusion of 
the compulsory sharing of profits, no enmity directed against capital, no 
extinction of competition among individuals, no overpowering of private 
enterprise by Government undertakings at the public expense, can possibly 
be for the benefit of the working classes, or have any other ultimate result 
than involving them in misery and ruin.’ 
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It was impossible to doubt Peel’s anxiety for the welfare of the 
working classes or the genuineness of his belief in every word he said. 
These considerations, reinforced by the personal sacrifices he had made, 
must have lent decisive weight to his opinions. His réle was not that of 
the politician beguiling voters, but that of the schoolmaster giving of 
his best to favoured pupils. Much the same is true of another exposition 
of the same doctrine, that given by Baron Bramwell in binding over a 
number of men who had been convicted of illegal activities in the course 
of the London tailors’ strike in 1867. 


‘Everybody knows that the total aggregate happiness of mankind is 
increased by every man being left to the unbiassed, unfettered determination 
of his own will and judgment as to how he will employ his industry and other 
means of getting on in the world. You must know it. I cannot help saying 
it is a remarkable thing—pray attend to this, it is said in all kindness—how for 
more than forty years the best men in this country, the men whom you admire 
most, have been engaged in removing restraints from trade, commerce, 
industry and labour. There is now no monopoly in this land. There is no 
class legislation. There is no law that gives one set of men an advantage for 
their own particular benefit. Now, that you know as well as I do. But, 
strange to say, you men are trying to legislate among yourselves i in a contrary 
direction ; for instead of furthering that freedom of action and freedom of 
labour and freedom of capital which the law has endeavoured to assure, you 
are endeavouring to put restraints upon them, and create a set of corporate 
guilds which were very useful in times gone by, I dare say, but are quite other- 
wise in these enlightened times.’ 


There could possibly be no better, certainly there could be no more 
honest, statement of the mid-Victorian creed. Already in the eyes of 
many of the younger men among the educated classes Bramwell’s assump- 
tions were unjustified, his logic faulty and his conclusions false. But 
whether they were right or he, the doctrine which he laid down in 1867 
(and continued to hold until the day of his death) had served for his 
generation as the ballast of the ship of state. 
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A PROPHET ABROAD 
G. L. Arnold 


I 


* TSRAEL’S rebirth as a nation after two thousand years,’ [writes Mr. Arthur 

Koestler in the preface to his new book,]1 ‘ is a freak phenomenon of history. 
But in all branches of science the observation of freak phenomena yields 
important clues to general laws. Dwarf stars and human giants, radioactivity 
and parthenogenesis, prophets, maniacs and saints are all freaks which carry 
the conditions of normality to a pointed and profiled extreme. So does this 
race of eternal victims with its flayed skin and exposed nerves, which demon- 
strates, with the horrible precision of an anatomic atlas, a condition of man 
otherwise mercifully hidden from us. This book, then, is not about the Jewish 
race and the country of Israel as such, but that country and its people are 
regarded here as a specimen of humanity to be examined under the social 
microscope. . . . Whatever else the State of Israel may be, it has come to 
signify to me a country more transparent than any other to the basic archetypes 
of human conflict and experience.’ 

It is probably unfair to treat utterances of this sort with complete 
seriousness. Their purpose clearly is to portray a mood in the author, 
and to evoke a corresponding emotional response in the reader, rather 
than to submit a considered statement. No time need therefore be lost 
in pausing to consider what precisely may be meant by the assertion that 
“in all branches of science the observation of freak phenomena yields 
important clues to general laws’; or in wondering to what authority 
Mr. Koestler is indebted for the description of radioactivity as a ‘ freak ” ; 
or even in examining the casual assumption that history is a ‘science’. 
Confusions of this sort are the price exacted from those of M. Sartre’s 
disciples or imitators who lack the master’s logical training, while sharing 
his belief that the all-inclusive synthesis of modern knowledge is just 
around the corner, waiting to be picked up. Mr. Koestler’s recently 
published writings on the theory of esthetics must have warned his 
public what to expect from the systematic application of the ‘ psycho- 
somatic ’ viewpoint to a subject such as the history of modern Palestine. 


| Fortunately, the urge for ready-made pseudo-syntheses is still a rarity in 


this country, and the harm done by them is probably outweighed by the 
incidental benefits conferred upon a reading public safely immune to 


| abstractions and unlikely to be seriously disturbed by the suggestion that 


“dwarf stars and human giants, radioactivity and parthenogenesis ’ are all 
1 Promise and Fulfilment. Published by Macmillan. Pp. 335. 125. 6d. 


| THE AUTHOR, A PAST CONTRIBUTOR TO THIS REVIEW, IS A POLITICAL 


JOURNALIST WHO HAS SPENT MANY YEARS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. . 
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somehow linked in a cosmic conspitacy to prove the truth of some far- 
fetched thesis or other. There is, it is true, an undue amount of this kind 
of oracular talk in Mr. Koestler’s latest offering, but those who dislike 
ptetentiousness and distrust jargon need not follow him through the 
maze of involved argument designed to ‘ explain’ the obvious, but can 
restrict themselves to his more or less factual account of Palestinian 
history since 1917. In doing so they will no doubt encounter some 
s inaccuracies and a certain amount of specious reasoning, but 
they will also obtain a rewarding close-up of the terrorist movement, and 
a lively account of the three-cornered struggle for control of Palestine, 
viewed from the angle of militant Zionist nationalism. Nor will they 
miss the salutary experience of being made to wonder how British policy 
could ever have sunk to such depths of callous imbecility as were dis- 
played from 1939 onwards in the official attitude towards Jewish refugees 
from Europe. If only for the sake of the sulphurous chapter entitled 
‘ John Bull’s Other Ireland ’ (pp. 128-40), the polemical parts of the book 
are well worth reading. 


226 





I 


The true objection to Mr. Koestler’s use of the historical approach in 
putting the case for Israel in general, and Irgwn in particular, rests on a 
different foundation. To put it plainly, he is not equipped for the role 
of historian, while his considerable talents as a pamphleteer are cramped 
by a desire to sound dispassionate and ‘ scientific.’ The result is a sort 
of confused stalemate. More than half his present book is devoted to a 
sketch of Anglo-Jewish and Arab-Jewish relations under the Mandate, 
with mounting emphasis upon the theme of conflict ; the second part 
offers an interesting eye-witness account of Israel at war during the 
critical summer of 1948 (‘Close-Up ’), and a series of reflections upon 
the political and cultural vistas opening before the new State (“ Perspec- 
tive’). Most readers will probably regret the relative paucity of factual 
reporting, for where Mr. Koestler is jotting down personal impressions 
he rarely fails to hold one’s attention, while in his more reflective moods 
he is not seldom betrayed into an embarrassing display of pseudo- 
profundity. But it is in the historical sections that he appears to least 
advantage. In ‘The Yogi and the Commissar’ he wisely relied upon 
expert assistance in preparing the factual part of the brief. In his latest 
tract he seems to have dispensed with this necessary precaution. The 
result is distinctly unfortunate. There are, to begin with, far too many 
blunders of an elementary kind. Thus the Sharif of Mecca becomes the 
‘Caliph’ (p. 22); the former Iraqi Premier, Rashid Ali al Ghailani, is 
referred to as ‘ Prince Rashid Ali’ (p. 79) ; and there is a remark on p. 26 
which can only imply that Mr. Koestler imagines the ‘ effendi class ’ to 
be identical with the class of great landowners. There is also far too much 
talk of ‘ Arab feudalism,’ a misnomer which betrays unfamiliarity with the 
subject. It is incorrect and misleading to describe the present state of 
society in the Middle East (and in Sicily and Calabria, for that matter) as 
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‘ feudal,’ nor is there any warrant for asserting that the middle class carried 
no weight in Arab Palestine. On the contrary, it was this class which led 
the national resistance to Zionism and supplied whatever dynamic it 
possessed. Mr. Koestler is himself at pains to stress the readiness of the 
gteat landowners to sell their lands (and those of their tenants) for good 
money, while protesting in public against the alienation of land to 
outsiders. But in his anxiety to portray the Arab national movement as 
a thoroughly reactionary alliance of great proprietors, religious fanatics, 
and illiterate peasants, he quite forgets that the movement grew in strength 
pari passu with the emergence of an Arab bourgeoisie, and that neither 
the landowners nor the clergy, but the urban intelligentsia, staffed the 
propaganda committees which tried—unsuccessfully, as it happened— 
to rouse the peasants against the ‘ Zionist invaders.’ The operetta 
‘war’ waged upon the Jews last year by the self-styled ‘ liberation army ’ 


| is duly stripped of its romantic halo, but the fact that the Arab nationalists 


were engaged in a hopeless race against time to modernise their com- 
munity, before they were all overwhelmed by the Jewish tide, is ignored. 
Here as elsewhere Mr. Koestler prefers the propagandist simplifications 
typified by the ‘ feudal ’ tag to the dispassionate analysis enjoined upon the 
historical student. 

If these blunders shake one’s faith in Mr. Koestler’s command of the 
subject, further doubts are occasioned by his uncritical acceptance of 
political myths, whether Arab or Jewish. Thus on p. 4, the Balfour 
Declaration is described as a document in which ‘ one nation solemnly 
promised to a second nation the country of a third,’ although on p. 29 
we ate informed that the Palestinian Arabs ‘. . . had never acquired 
a national consciousness . . . time and their feudal (sic) rulers deprived 
them of their chance of becoming a nation.’ Even more baffling is the 
constant reference to the ‘ two thousand years of history ’ supposed to 
have elapsed since the Jews last possessed distinctive social institutions 
and political traditions of theirown. This, it is true, is one of the favourite 
clichés of Zionist journalism, but a writer of Mr. Koestler’s independence 
of mind might have been expected to note the similarity between Zionism 
and other national movements with an East European background. The 
Jews of Eastern Europe before the coming of Zionism did not, indeed, 
form a nation. But they numbered millions, inhabited a broad and 
contiguous stretch of territory from the Ukraine to the Danube, and in 
their long-established communities had evolved a settled way of life, a 
tradition of local self-government, and a cultural heritage, important 
elements of which were bodily transplanted to Palestine. So far from 
being a ‘ freak-movement’ (p. 4), Zionism closely parallels the rise of 
modern nationalism among the other peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe, down to relatively minor details of leadership, organisation and 
ideology. The difference—crucial from the practical viewpoint, but un- 
important in the wider historical perspective—lay in the fact that the new 
nation could not be founded at home, but had to be established overseas, 
in what had once been the homeland of its distant forebears. The 
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resultant emphasis upon Biblical tradition accounts for the distinctive 
spiritual climate of Israel (which Mr. Koestler dislikes), but it does not 
alter the fact that from the dispassionately ‘ scientific ’ standpoint (which 
he champions) there is little to choose between modern Jewish and, say, 
Irish or Polish nationalism. Notwithstanding the unique features of the 
case, the ‘ freak ’ content of recent Jewish history is by no means as large 
as he supposes. In Israel, the East European Jewish community has 
reconstituted itself as a nation, adapted itself to a semi-oriental environ- 
ment, and begun to assimilate other cultural elements, but has not shed its 
essential characteristics. This is recognised by Mr. Koestler whenever 
he is not borne away on the wings of historical fancy, but for the most 
part he is too busy contrasting the productive work done in Palestine 
since 1880 with the ‘ parasitic’ character of East European Jewry to 
remember that Zionism had for its background an immense development 
of economic, social and cultural life within the ‘ Pale of Settlement ’— 
including the rise of modern industry, of a modern Jewish intelligentsia, 
and of a socialist labour movement, embracing hundreds of thousands 
of members, which played an important part in twentieth-century Russian 
and Polish history, as well as providing the vanguard of Zionist settle- 
ment. Instead Mr. Koestler, who although a militant Zionist ‘ Revision- 
ist’ is as unjust to the Jews as he is offensive to the Arabs and con- 
descending towards the British, contrives to give the impression that 
contact with Palestine miraculously transformed a ‘parasitic’ pariah 
community into a modern nation—a fancy agreeable to the emotional 
chauvinism of his favourite Zionist sect, the Irgua, but irreconcilable 
with the facts and anything but a compliment to the cause he champions, 


iil 


In turning to the theme of Arab-Jewish conflict one inevitably enters 
a field in which nobody can hope, or need attempt, to be impartial. It is 
therefore no criticism of Mr. Koestler to say that his impassioned advocacy 
of the Zionist case in its most uncompromising form will not convince 
anyone who is not already won over. Equally, it is no great matter that 
he should prefer the unsophisticated nationalism of Irgun to the muddled 
optimism of the Left, with its not always entirely sincere profession of 
faith in the possibility of Arab-Jewish co-operation. He need not, 
however, have pushed the argument to the point of expressing contempt 
both for the Arabs and for those Jews who retained their democratic 
outlook. To say that ‘ unlike other colonists, the Jews brought no glass 
beads or rum’ (p. 32), is to misrepresent the whole relationship between 
the two peoples. The vast majority of Jews did not regard themselves 
as ‘ colonists,’ and few Arabs hankered after ‘ glass beads.’ Such lapses 
of taste are unfortunately far from rare. They are paralleled and buttressed 
by a remarkable attempt to elaborate a ‘tough’ philosophy in which 
pseudo-Marxian and pseudo-Nietzschean echoes mingle to evoke strange 
memories of another ex-socialist turned nationalist, who tried to teach 
* greatness ” to the Italians. In his novel, Thieves in the Night, Mr. Koestlet 
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had made his representative Arab spokesman exclaim at one point : ‘ You 
must understand that this is our country. We want no foreign bene- 
factors. We don’t want to be patronised. We want to live in our own 
way.’ In his present work this theme is taken up again, elaborated, and 
then dismissed with the following remarkable comment : 


* On its own level the argument is unanswerable. It is based on the premise 
that every people has a right to live in its own way, even if it is a primitive, 
anachronistic (sic) way which carries its own doom. ‘To ask whether this 
premise is “ right ” or “ wrong” is meaningless. History carries a whip in its 
hand, and in this case the Jews, its traditional victims, were the whip’ (p. 33). 


It will be noted that the ‘ whip’ makes its appearance at the point 
where a mote consistent champion of democratic values would have 
invoked the common interests of the two peoples. This is not to imply 
that Zionist talk of co-operation was invariably honest and wholehearted, 
ot that in the long run it would have made much difference if it had been. 
For all that anyone can tell, the outcome might have been the same. The 
issue is one of principle. Mr. Koestler at one point observes, quite 
correctly, that although the Arabs would in all probability have refused 
an offer of genuine partnership, the Jews should none the less have made 
it, as an earnest of their own good faith—‘ the effort, even if rejected, 
even if ultimately hopeless, would have made a great difference, particu- 
larly for the later internal development of the State of Israel ’ (p. 35). He 
does not, however, seem to realise that this sensible approach is incom- 
patible with the spirit of his fatalistic acceptance of the necessity of 
conflict, and of his Nietzschean contempt for those who believed, or half- 
believed, in the possibility of co-operation. The muddle into which he 
gets himself on this subject accounts for the obstinacy with which he 
clings to the perverse argument that only the Irgun fanatics were honest 
about Zionism, their opponents being either too sentimental or too hypo- 
critical to profess their real objectives. He is similarly blinkered in 
making Irgun the hero of the ‘ War of Independence,’ because it suits him 
to forget that nearly all the real fighting during the critical months was 
done by the pioneer élite of the socialist settlements, while Irgun busied 
itself with the easier and more congenial task of panicking the Palestine 
Arabs. It is scarcely too much to say that his treatment of this subject 
amounts to a glorification of what, in a different context, he would 
probably have described as fascism. 

The general argument underlying this defence of ‘ pure ’ nationalism 
—nationalism stripped of the religious sanction it carries for the orthodox, 
and dissociated from the generous sentiments which made democrats hope 
for an era of peace and co-operation in a ‘ bi-national’ State—is the 
familiar one of ethical relativism. No genuine confrontation of the views 
held, respectively, by Zionists, Arab nationalists, British officials, or 
Marxist socialists, is possible, we are told, because 


‘Each of these views is based on a different system of reference and is 
surrounded by its own “ universe of discourse.” If these universes get mixed 
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up, polemics are bound to end in a hopeless jumble. The discussion about the 
problem of Palestine for the last two decades has been a classic example of 
semantic confusion aggravated by emotional bias. The fact is that historic 
justice cannot be measured by absolute standards, only by relative and com- 
parative scales ’ (p. 23). 

Nobody was wrong and everybody was right ‘from his own point 
of view.’ It would be unfair to subject this piece of sophistry to stringent 
examination, but the suggestion may be hazarded that the author of 
Darkness at Noon and Scum of the Earth was not fully alive to the implica- 
tions of the argument so lightly propounded in the passage just quoted. 
Something must be conceded to the emotional strain imposed upon all 
Jews by the happenings of the past decade, but one of the chief lessons 
inculcated by the European catastrophe is surely the importance of not 
yielding to the fascination of ‘ realism.’ The ‘rabison des clercs started 
from similar small beginnings. 


IV 


There is a story, possibly apocryphal, that one of the leading digni- 
taries of the newly established Israel Government, on being told that 
Mr. Koestler would like to meet him, remarked resignedly : ‘I suppose 
I shall have to see him, but I know in advance that whatever I say to him, 
when he comes to write his book he is going to describe my part of the 
conversation as “‘ a subtle blend of sincerity and special pleading ”.’ The 
anecdote illustrates a peculiar facet of Mr. Koestler’s approach to public 
affairs. His instinct is to look for more than meets the eye, and the 
location of his deep-drilling operations is the collective personality of the 
group, typified by certain individuals who, for the purpose of the argu- 
ment, are treated as the embodiment of national, class, or party interests. 
Knowing in advance what to expect from them, he is never at a loss for 
an explanation of their frequently bizarre behaviour. Nor is he put out 
by their occasional inability to render a convincing account of themselves. 
The idealistic muddle in the mind of a Balfour, or the opportunistic 
muddle in the mind of Mr. Bevin, are alike reduced, with a few neat 
descriptive touches, to something approaching intelligibility. If he does 
not succeed quite as well with his Jewish protagonists (notably with his 
bite noire, Mt. Ben Gurion), the reason may be that their unconscious 
mimicry partakes too largely of his own brand of sophistication. At any 
rate the passages devoted to a critical analysis of Zionist leadership are 
among the least satisfactory. On the other hand, he is both shrewd and 
convincing in his description of the social atmosphere of Palestine under 
the Mandate, with British, Arabs and Jews all pulling in different direc- 
tions, appealing to different conventions, and gradually coming to distrust 
and detest each other. Here the novelist takes precedence over the 
historian, with results that for once are wholly satisfying. Again, his 
reportet’s eye enables him to produce a graphic sketch of Israel at war : 
half-trained soldiers leaving for the front ; half-baked slogans making the 
round of the cafés ; newly appointed officials swelling with pride at their 
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sudden eJevation ; the general background of bustle, improvisation and 
excitement, and, in the beleaguered frontier outposts, genuine heroism. 
These diary entries are by far the most readable portions of the book. 
As in Thieves in the Night, they convey a genuine if distorted and idiosyn- 
cratic picture of the scene. Even here, however, one gradually feels 
that the wood is being obscured by the trees. The reader is introduced 
to too many minor figures, mostly connected with the terrorist groups, 
and too much interest is centred upon the political underworld of Tel Aviv, 
from the leaders of Irgun and the ‘ Stern Group ’ downwards. ‘ Amikam, 
the gentleman-bankrobber,’ and ‘ Scheib, whom I have never met but 
who always reminded me of Nardi (?) in The Magic Mountain,’ herald a 
procession of philosophic terrorists whose exploits are not half as interest- 
ing as the more impersonal activities around the beleaguered settlements. 
What is worse, their appearance prompts Mr. Koestler to relapse into 
his most trying pontifical manner. One instance will suffice: After the 
murder of Count Bernadotte, the Israel Government rounded up most of 
the identifiable members of the ‘ Stern Group,’ in the hope of tracking the 
assassins. To the visiting diarist, this episode suggests the following 
reflections, duly noted down and presented to the reader a full year after 
the event : 


‘ The Marxian dictum that man is a product of his environment has never 
been more fitting than when applied to this group of young fanatics, Stern’s 
ideology was the ultima ratio of a tortured people. Now once more history 
is repeating its dreary pattern according to which the regicides must share the 
fate of their victims. For, as Machiavelli drily remarked, “ he who founds a 
republic and does not kill the sons of Brutus, will only reign a short time ”’ 


(p. 281). 


To savour the full absurdity of this passage one should bear in mind 
that the ‘ sons of Brutus ’ were all released a few months later for lack of 
evidence ; that their leader was duly acquitted by a Court of Law ona 
charge of illegal activities, and promptly elected to the first Israel parlia- 
ment ; and that the organisation has since gone quietly into liquidation, 
most of its former members joining one or the other of the political 
parties. Quite a number of them, in fact, seem to have become adherents 
of the orthodox Labour Party led by Mr. Ben Gurion, whom Mr. 
Koestler is at pains to portray as a shrewdly demagogic caucus politician, 
but whose personal and political standing have in fact grown with every 
fresh emergency. (In parenthesis it may be remarked that ‘ the dictum 
that man is a product of his environment,’ so far from being ‘ Marxian,’ 
supplied Marx with the text for some of his best-known critical sallies 
against the purveyors of this dreary and fatalistic doctrine. The point is 
perhaps of more than passing importance, since Mr. Koestler’s special 
brand of fatalism plays a considerable part in shaping his attitude towards 
contemporary events.) 

There is undoubtedly something to be got out of treating current 
history in this manner. Exactly what, it is more difficult to determine. 
Mr. Koestler has always aimed at effects lying partly beyond the sphere of 
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the historian, let alone of the journalist. Yet his theoretical equipment 
remains essentially that of the contemporary /ittérateur. Unlike Dr. 
Borkenau, whose Spanish Cockpit may have provided the model for his 
recent work, he lacks a thorough grounding in modern history, nor is he 
genuinely equipped for the role of political scientist. In dealing with 
Israel he had the advantage of first-hand knowledge, but although 
effective as a polemical statement of the case, Promise and Fulfilment is 
hardly the book its author intended it to be. Its general tone is scarcely 
less offensive to the Jews, whom it champions, than to the Arabs and the 
British, whom it derides, and its arrogant admonition to the former to 
choose between living in Israel and abandoning the Jewish faith must 
inevitably provoke the rejoinder that it is easier for an individual to 
renounce a tiresome allegiance than for a community to sink its historic 
identity overnight. The establishment of Israel has changed the character 
of the Jewish problem, but has not eliminated it, and the pseudo- 
prophetic note on which the book opens and closes is as inappropriate to 
the subject as is the author’s display of contemptuous spite towards the 
other actors in the drama. To the genuine Zionist, in fact, Mr. Koestler’s 
championship of his cause can scarcely be anything but an embarrassment. 
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THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE 
AFRICAN TROPICS 


By Tracy Philipps 


IX Africa semper novi aliquid, and, in the joint realm of scientific 

research and of preservation of patrimony of natural resources, 
there is now being developed in Africa ‘ something new.’ 

Ten years before World War II, King Albert founded The Brussels 
Institute of the Belgian African National Parks (Congo). At the inau- 
guration, the King emphasised that the founding-statutes fix the aim as 
exclusively scientific (an but exclusivement scientifique). He paid tribute 
to the foresight of the administration of the United States in establishing 
some protection for the nation’s natural resources as early as 1872 when 
they set aside in Wyoming the Yellowstone National Park. In effect, 
the principle of such protection-plus-research in Natural Science has 
long enjoyed in North America and in Argentine public and popular 
approval, which in Britain and its colonial Commonwealth it has yet to 
win. 

The King of the Belgians compared the Institute’s scientific object, 
for the preservation of Nature and the advancement of human knowledge, 
to that of the Swedish National Parks, which are placed under the control 
of a Scientific Commission dependent on the Royal Society of Science. 
As a gesture of scientific solidarity and co-operation, a third of the 
Institute’s administrative Commission is normally composed of seven 
members of foreign scientific institutions, nominated by the King. This 
section at present includes one Swedish scientist, two Americans (U.S.), 
one French, one Dutch and two British. 

The Institute is fulfilling a dual mandate. One objective is the 
conserving of Nature’s resources for which the living generation is a 
trustee morally charged with the duty of protecting and handing on 
these resources, intact or enhanced, to generations who are yet to come. 

The National Parks’ Institute has set its compass and is moved by 
the lesson of history, which informs us of the possibilities, and even of 
the probabilities, of our own prospects. Here History cries out upon 
us, ‘ You have been warned!’ Even just within present lifetimes, in 
1860 the North American Prairie, before the day of the man-made 
dust-bowl, ‘ is covered with bison “‘ wild-cattle ” as far as the eye could 
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reach.’ Only twenty-four years later (in 1884), ‘In the Prairie, there 
is no longer a shadow of a bison.’ There was no close season or area 
of reserve. Still less was there yet in evidence, in those then marginal 
areas, any foresight or self-control. The Canadian métis ‘ nation,’ 
equipped with horses and firearms, killed indiscriminately both for 
‘ meat orgies ’ and in order to sell meat and hides to buy alcohol. With 
the destruction of the animals on which they had based their economy, 
the whole community collapsed. In one district alone of the U.S., in 
seventeen months, one man, W. F. Cody, thus named Buffalo Bill, had 
killed and sold 4,280 of the wild-cattle to supplement the ample rations 
of Kansas railway workers. Nature’s fertiliser and a world food-reserve 
were wantonly destroyed. The sufferers were the mass of living mankind, 
the people themselves, and their posterity. The wooded African shores 
of the Mediterranean, an empire’s granaries, were fecklessly deforested 
by man and by his cattle. The land was denuded and, in the man-made 
desert, the level of the water-table sank, and the sterile sands of the 
Sabara advanced towards the unharvested sea. It was sadly suitable that 
throughout Greco-Roman Africa and the Mediterranean! the god of 
woods and pastures should take the form of a goat. Wherever the goat 
is god and sows only panic, men have sacrificed to him the principal 
patrimony of their forbears and of their posterity. Under impulsive 
and improvident Man’s axe and deep-plough goat, shrub and tree go 
down, and precious protective prairie is stripped down to barren rock 
or volatile dust. If the Brazilians had thus treated their forests, your bus 
or motor-car might have had no rubber tyres. If Ethiopian trees had 
been thus destroyed (for charcoal, goats or firewood), the odds are that 
your to-day’s breakfast would have lacked coffee. Within living memory a 
Jamaican palm-grove was cut down and, with the grove-host, one of the 
world’s most magnificent, if not beneficent butterflies, Papilio homerus, five- 
inch wing-span, disappeared into the limbo of man-made extinction. 
Man cannot see far without the benefit of well-ordered knowledge. 
Suffering is mainly due to ignorance, and knowledge is most surely 
attained by its pursuit through organised research. It is precisely the 
qualities of foresight and of self-control which are two of the essential 
characteristics of free and civilised man, and it was no accident 
that it was one of mankind’s most lucid centuries which produced a 
Head of State, Pericles, who established a freely associated colonial 
empire on a liberal and solid basis, while he laid it down as the public 
duty of a citizen to see that the people’s patrimony in primary resources 


1 The most radical destruction of trees and natural resources of the shores of Syria, Africa 
and Spain has been fashionably charged against the Arabic invaders. But people from sun- 
smitten Arabia had long learned to value and respect trees. Dated in 633, abu-Bakz, the first 
_— 's Order to the Commander of the Arabic army invading Africa is extant and tells its own 
tale, . If you are victorious, kill no children, nor the old, nor women. Destroy no trees. 
Burn no wheat. Fell no fruit-trees. Do no mischief to cattle, save for food, When you make 
treaty, stand by it. Molest no monasteries, for they profess to serve God after their own 
fashion - Moreover, in the field of mathematics and astronomy, as well as in Natural 
History, more especially in botany = and applied, the African-and-Western Moslems enriched 
the world by their observation and R In a later age, Arabised Africans normally plant, 


po in their male pes trading posts, palm and olive trees where soil permits, and papaya and 
Orange trees in all their quarters. ; 
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should be transmitted undiminished (mu) éAd38w wapadiSova). Already 
in the Eastern Mediterranean before Pericles there were leaders 
of men who rejected the short-sighted and cynical catchwords that 
spiritual leaders have no battalions and posterity no vote. 


‘I had consideration for all the living which were under the sun, and for 
the second child (generation) that shall stand up in his stead. . . . For the 
profit (produce) of the earth is for all, and the king himself is served by the 
field.’ ? 


The problem of protection of natural resources and of regeneration of 
the earth’s impoverished surface has assumed a particularly pressing 
aspect in the continent of Africa. More than half tropical Africa is 
increasingly infested by tsetse fly which destroys.most domestic stock. 
Africans will seldom settle or remain where they cannot keep animals. 
In 1939 the already poor African soil was with difficulty supporting, on a 
vety low subsistence standard, about 150,000,000 of mostly under- 
nourished persons and their domestic livestock. It is estimated that by 
1955, only fifteen years later, African earth will have somehow to support 
more than 190,000,000 people, and their vastly increased poor-grade 
domestic animals. Nor can the associated Europe-and-Africa part of the 
World-Island continue to look parasitically and indefinitely to North 
America for its daily bread. Before a 1939 Committee of Congress, 
Dr. H. H. Bennett is on record as showing the situation in the United 
States : 


‘In the short life of this country we have essentially destroyed 282,000,000 
acres of land, crop and range-land. Erosion is destructively active on 775 
additional millions of acres. About a 100,000,000 acres of crop-land, much of 
it representing the best crop-land we have, is finished in this country. We 
cannot restore it. It takes nature from 300 to 1,000 years or more to bring 
back a single inch of top-soil, and we sometimes lose that much top-soil as the 
result of a single rain, if it is an especially heavy torrential type of rain. . . . 
We have some land left that has not been used, but it is scattered. We have 
no large aggregates of land to which we may turn. We are losing every day 
as the result of erosion, the equivalent of 200 4o-acre farms. We have lost 
that much since we were here yesterday. It is gone, gone for ever. . . . The 
evil effects of erosion do not stop with the removal of top-soil and the further 
gouging of the land by the gulleying process. But the products, of such 
processes of land-impoverishment and outright destruction, travel on down- 
slope to fill reservoirs, streams, channels, drain-ditches and irrigation-ditches. 
... In the south-eastern part of the United States, thirteen costly major 
reservoirs have been filled to the top of the dam with the products of erosion 
over an average period of less than thirty years. . . . Engineers have not found 
an economical method for cleaning a reservoir once it is filled with sand and 
mud.’ 


And ‘ If they do this in the green tree’ of self-conscious temperate America, 
‘what shall they do in the dry’ of arid-Africa ? 


® Ecclesiastes 4 and 5. 
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Soon the time may come when EurAfrica can no longer import from 
oversea its cereal and other sustenance from the Americas. 


* Lift not thy hands to it for help ; for it 
Rolls on as impotent as thou or I.’ 


William Vogt has summed the situation into a formula to imprint it 
better upon our memory in his urge to action. ‘We cannot,’ he insists, 
‘ force land into the pattern we wish to impose upon it. We must fit our use to 
the land. 

Everyman’s action can be along three main lines. 

1. Education. Putting, understandably in local terms, to parents 
among all peoples the black outlook for their children in an 
over-populated world. 

2. Demonstration to Everyman of the simplest effective means of 
voluntary preservation of his patrimony from which he, directly or 
indirectly, is fed and survives. 

3. The encouragement and support of co-ordinated Research in Natural 
Sciences, with special reference to the tropics, as is already being under- 
taken by the Brussels Scientific Institute of African National Parks, 
towards new methods of protection, regeneration and invention. 

In his monumental book, Afrique, Terre qui Meurt or Dying Land, J. P. 
Harroy, until recently Secretary of this Brussels Institute, has shown, 
soberly and scientifically, how the survival and prospects of each of us 
depends on the conservation, regeneration and increase of theearth. Quan- 
titative overbreeding and underfeeding lead men, like homicidal robbers, to 
break out at night to break in on the neighbours, to steal for their families 
or to avoid domestic collapse. Ona nation-wide scale this means wars, 
Vogt’s sense of urgency emphasises the feckless fevered breeding of 
mankind upon an undermined and over-scourged earth: ‘ The story of 
Africa, since its integration with the European world, is driven by an 
inner dynamic toward a fate almost as certain as that of a Greek tragedy.’ 
Aware late in the day of impending tragedy, the British Government in 
1945 made available, for the ‘ Development’ of the British part of the 
colonial sub-tropics the sum of 120,000,000 sterling. The greatest part 
of this sum is used or earmarked for lands occupied by people of African 
descent. A special proviso restricts the amount expendable on scientific 
research. There exists also since 1949 a British para-statal Colonial 
‘ Development ’ Corporation ‘ operating on commercial principles ’ and 
authorised, with Government backing, to borrow up to £110,000,000, 
Additionally to these highly capitalised schemes, of which the Groundnut 


Scheme is one, for Economic Development of British Colonies, there is } 


a proposal, not confined to British areas, for massive and generous 
investment by American capital to ‘develop,’ perhaps by American 
hustle-methods, the African’s earth. It is a platitude to observe that this 


3Since the completion of this article, The Times of 2 September, on ‘The Future of 
Rural Africa,’ states that ‘In some districts the situation is already desperate, and it is 
significant that nearly half the dollar expenditure of the colonial sterling territories last yeat 
went in foodstuffs.” 
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can only be achieved with the willing and glad (that is, active, and not 
merely passive) participation of the mass (that is, the Labour) of tropical 
Africans, and on the condition that African soi/ (which normally needs 
decades for rest and regeneration and is poor in subsurface minerals) 
will permit of the vast and rapid commercial ‘development’ which 
appears to be envisaged. 

Desirable as it is that, for the mutual welfare of Afticans and of their 
American and European helpers, African earth should be valorised (for, 
without it, the coveted but costly Social Services cannot be maintained), 
yet it is to be feared lest the process may, with the best of intentions, 
place upon tropical African man and soil a burden heavier than they can 
or will bear. It may be that the deep rip-and-slash of juggernaut machines 
of the temperate zones of Europe and America may, on a long view, 
destroy in the storehouse of the African tropics more than it will add to 
this planet’s limited and perishable heritage. 

Expressed in the dual terms of total environment and of the human 
spirit (which is often perverse), if the average African is under-nourished 
and without incentive (to be more), he cannot be expected to be able, 
or to be willing, to bear, under the tropics, such an added burden and 
heat of the day. Conversely, and herein is perversity of spirit, if he wax 
fat, he will kick . . . Europeans—and even Americans—in proportion 
as an extrusive racism or alien ideology are injected, like poisons, from 
outside the tropics. 

The dilemma may be illogical. But it remains a dilemma. Nor canany 
facile analogy be found in the Indies or in other tropics where there exist 
stabilising ‘ moralities ’ nourished by centuries of a Religion of a Book. 

At bottom, both for us and for Africans, the dilemma poses itself in 
terms of a complex natural science of the spirit quite as much as in the 
domain of Natural Science alone. 

‘ It is later than you think ’ and, in the race against time, the ‘ Develop- 
ment’ of Africa-and-Africans (for the two are inseparable) may be as 
impeccably ‘ Economic’ or as capitally ‘Commercial’ as is claimed. 
But, here, faced by the primacy of the primordial, after the fashion of 
the African peasant and of the South AmerIndian peasant (of Africa’s 
only similar and sister-continent), the present writer se persigna por las 
dudas, ‘ crosses himself to express doubts,’ rather than belief. If there 
is to be belief (in its success as so far conceived), there must first be a 
morally-based belief in ourselves and our ‘mission,’ Thereupon, 
success is more likely to be achievable through increased co-ordinated 
Research in the Natural Sciences convenienter natura, in a re-established 
harmony with Africans’ nature as well as with Nature tout court. 

The Belgian Institute’s scientific park-reserves, which are virtually 
uninhabited by man, do not include fertile agricultural land. In the 
Congo Parks every effort is being made to avoid interference with the 
balance of biological factors, which are too complex and too delicate to 
be lightly adjusted without a much deeper insight and knowledge which, 
here in several sectors of science, is now being sought. The President 
and Director of the Institute is Dr. Victor van Straelen, who is one of the 
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best brains in Belgium and a savant of more than national repute. He 
brings to the Parks Institute his long experience as Director of the Royal 
Institute of Natural Sciences and of the present Soil Survey of Belgium. 

In the Institute’s reserved areas, the comparative constitution of 
Nature, and its reconstitution where it has been misused or otherwise 
impoverished, are being constructively studied for the common good. 
It is thus desirable as far as possible to exclude artificial external action 
by man calculated to alter the balance of Nature under scientific observa- 
tion during the period of exploration and inventory. How can Man 
now obtain the best biotic potential of the earth considered within 
the framework of the who/e environment? Now, in once-rich areas 
of the earth where coal or oil, trees and soil, are being improvidently 
or irreplaceably exhausted, how can Man now reach a beneficial bio- 
physical relation with a gravely impoverished earth ? The vast complex 
of Nature, observed undisturbed by man, over a substantially long period, 
is already seen to maintain itself in balance. How, it is asked, can the 
biological balance be best regulated and applied in the practical and 
permanent interests of mankind ? This still dimly realised trustee-task 
of conservation and this problem of protection is relatively regarded, in 
the eyes of the Institute, as the static. 

The scientists and skilled observers of the Parks are engaged also on 
a task which is dynamic. In the tropics in general and in Africa in parti- 
cular, the scientific exploration and study of life-cycles of insects in most 
branches of science is only in its infancy. In one special sector alone, 
Rockefeller’s Dr. Norman Stoll shows that most worms thrive in the 
tropics, home of half the human race and a reservoir of raw materials and 
food for the rest of the world. In one zone of the tropics, extending 
almost round the world and including Africa, 189,000,000 people are 


suffering from transmittable filarias which cause swelling in the lymphoid { 


tissue. In such cases the capacity for action and the utility of man, a 
short-term creature, are here not only a wasting, but also a wasted asset. 


In tropical conditions, Nature, freed from artificial disturbance, can reveal 


to the scientific observer some of her least understood characteristics 
and many of her most valuable methods which, for the human kind, 
still remain in the realm of secrets. One of the sectors of Science which, 
at this early stage, has been most enriched by the present systematic 


scientific exploration of the Parks is that of flora. The carefully chosen | 


geographic situation of the central Park (Albert) places it in a strategically 
admirable position of perspective for direct and comparative observation 
of four of the five flora-provinces of the African region. Within a total 
area not much more than that of the West Riding of Yorkshire, the Park 
includes, in close connection but violent contrast, parts of the steamy 
equatorial forest, of two of the great inland seas, and of alpine heights 


crowned with perpetual snow. 


In the field of flora the Institute has already published, well printed [| 


on good paper and richly illustrated, two of Professor Robyns’ volumes 
of general botanical history and description of this area, dealing with the 
spermaphyta, in respectively the polypetalous and sympetalous families. 
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A third volume, on the monocotyledons, is shortly due to appear. British 
readers will not be insensitive to the delicate compliment conveyed in the 
first volume’s coloured frontispiece. It depicts a bold and hardy golden- 
flowering rock-plant Sedum (discovered by Drs. Robyns and Boutique and 
named) Churchillianum. Its roots are set high up onthe flanks of the Anglo- 
Belgian snow-capped ‘ Mountains of the Moon.’ Found in rarified air 
at about 12,000 feet up, it is a perennial plant of high level. Professor 
Robyns describes, physically, his Churchillianum as ‘ un petit frutex succu- 
lent.’ The writer of this note was asked to bring over from Brussels 
to England the first specimen destined to adorn its namesake’s rockery. 

In general conclusion, Professor Robyns points out the value of these 
systematic, geographic and genetic studies as being of capital interest 
in the problem of the origin, and of the migrations through the ages, 
of the flora and fauna of all continental intertropical Africa. Such new 
and classified knowledge will have value for dealing with such (good or 
evil) migrations in the future. Professor Robyns, among his many 
specialised activities, is also Secretary of the Commission of the National 
Parks Institute. He has dedicated his scientifically solid volumes to 
King Albert, the Institute’s founder. Professor Robyns has here raised 
another fitting and lasting memorial to the King and Founder, and also 
enhanced his own high scientific reputation. 

In the tropics, where, in plant-life, the tempo of cause-and-effect tends 
to be more rapid and more rapidly observable, a next step in such observa- 
tions can, in the interests of world-agriculture and towards the reparation 
of man’s ravages, discover and utilise the plants which kill their own pests. 
The teams of scientists now on their way out to the Congo Parks will 
learn more of the processes of Nature which will enable the development 
of insecticides absorbable by a plant to render it toxic to piercing or 
sap-sucking pests. Moreover, wide areas of the world’s impoverished, 
and no longer usable, pastures are not altogether beyond repair. In 
research-reserves such as these very varied African National Parks, 
whence Man and his domestic animals and his artificial influences have 
moved on, skilled observation and experiment can show whether, and how, 
a valuable vegetation can, by stimulating Nature’s own self-healing 
processes, be regenerated, and the sum of man’s Natural Knowledge * be 
improved. In recent years, emphasis has been laid on the dynamic, as 
distinct from the static, nature of vegetational communities. 

The Institute’s general studies confirm that even the relations between 
flora and fauna within a given tropical climate are not regular. They 
are seen to be in constant variation according to cycles which have not 
yet been defined. Where the face of the earth has not been artificially 
altered, the effect of climate on the landscape can easily be detected, and 
the best utilisation of land can be determined by a less hazardous or 

« * In all Reports of Experiments to be brought into the Society, the matter of fact shall be 
barely stated without any prefaces, apologies or rhetorical flourishes ; and entered so in the 
Register-book by order of the Society. And if any Fellow shall think fit to suggest any 
conjecture concerning the causes of the phenomena in such experiments, the same shall be done 
apart.’ (Emphasis added.) From the Original Statutes (of the year 1663) of ‘ The Royal Society 
of London for the improving of natural knowledge. 
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destructive method than that of trial and error. The trial and error of 
the East African ‘ groundnut scheme,’ that innocent but costly South 
Sea Bubble for the British taxpayer, would seem to show that, even in 
Africa, innocence is not enough. 

International co-operation and interchange in the scientific field 
throughout comparable zones of similar climatic environment are essential 
for economy of effort. Comparative and integrated research in geology 
and ethnology applied to environment, within the framework of eco- 
logical 5 geography as the correlative science, may throw light on wider 
human problems such as why the civilisation of the tropical high plateaux 
of the Andes has had no parallel on the tropical high plateaux of the 
Kivu or of Kenya. 

In the scientific administration of the Parks there is no lack of realisa- 
tion that long-term aims cannot be achieved without a background of 
proper over-all perspective, such as is imposed upon us by the disciplines 
of geology and astronomy. If the geological billion-year-old history of 
the earth could, for ready reference, be shrunk, like a Peruvian skull 
(retaining recognisable features), into the space of a year (from a January 
Ist), we should more easily recognise that Man has only been keeping 
records of his observations of the earth for something less than two 
minutes before midnight on the last day of the year. And the observa- 
tions of recurrent cycles, which may reveal several secrets of the universe 
which surrounds us and shapes our ends, cannot be improvised or 
interpreted in the brief life of an individual observer. These are long- 
term projects of continuity which the Parks’ Institute, of still modest 
dimensions, is a conscious and constructive part. 

Quite distinct from the numerous Congo Reserves for protection of 
beneficent birds and of fish and other animals, the scientific observation- 
posts provided by the Parks are found in all three of the tropical African 
atmospheric currents, namely in those from the Indian Ocean, from the 
Atlantic, and from the Nile. Moreover, for the purposes of scientific 
comparison, the look-outs, which are the Parks, are strategically situated 
in four of the five of (tropical Africa’s) flora-provinces, as outlined in 1910 
by Engler. 

The rather stony and uninhabited Upemba Park is situated in the 
South Katanga towards Rhodesia. It is the flora-province of the 
Zambesi. This Park touches Lake Kisalé, a separate habitat of the 
rather rare Balaeniceps rex (the Arabic Nilotic shoe-billed Abu-Markub), 
Lake Kisalé provides aquatic and marsh communities. Extending into 
both the Eastern Africa flora-province, and also into Engler’s Ethiopian, 
is the central A/bert (Rwenzori-Kagéra) Park. ‘This Park includes 
typical sectors of the Great Equatorial Forest, of Africa’s Central Rift, 
and of two of its tepid inland seas, namely the Mutt4-nzigé ‘ Locust- 
killer’ lakes Edward and Albert of nearly 3,000 square miles area, and 





5 Physical geography is commonly defined as a study and description of the state of the earth 
in its natural condition—its mountain chains, ocean currents, distribution of plants and 
animals, conditions of climate, etc. Ecology is the scientific study of the relationships of living 
organisms with their whole surroundings (influencing their growth, development and changes). 
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between 2,000 and 3,000 feet up. Lake Albert, joined to Edward by the 
broad deep Semliki waterway which they enter, swarms with crocodiles. 

But in Lake Edward, which is full of fish, there no longer exist any 
crocodiles at all. Here is another of Nature’s minor mysteries which 
demands attention. The scientific elucidation of the root-causes of 
such apparent anomalies may well reveal factors which can carry 
important implications for adjacent human communities, if not for all 
similarly situated tropical populations. Under the equator line and within 
the Park, is part of the south- and-west slopes and peaks of Mount Rwen- 
z6ri (signifying Mount Rain) or Gambalagala (The Giistener), alleged 
Mountains of the Moon, clothed with alpine vegetation and crowned 
with glaciers and perpetual snow. ‘The mountain’s foot-hills are within 
the sultry equatorial forest. 

In the present revolutionary period of unrest of the earth’s crust, the 
Albert Park contains two of the world’s 300-odd active volcanoes. Both 
are easily accessible for observation. The basic explanations of the earth’s 
crustal instability and the volcanic break-throughs, still awaits discovery. 
The Parks’ Institute published last year a strikingly illustrated volume of 
close observations of the 1938-40 eruption of the volcano NyaMuragira. 

Before the establishment of the protective Parks, the neighbouring 
peoples of the already deforested and treeless plains, instead of planting 
the quick-growing tree-seeds (black Wast/e) put at their disposal, were 
mounting ever higher up the wooded and easy slopes of the extinct 
volcanoes (biRunga) and were destroying the rain-favoured mountain 
forests of tree-bamboos for smelting-charcoal, for building and for 
firewood. 

Here, in the Albert Park, in and above the cold dim mountain-forest 
zone, whipped by winds or wrapped in icy cloud, the pygmy baTwa 
‘ poison-folk’ follow for food the herds of ‘pygmy’ elephant. The 
mountain-gorilla (beringei), who have ceased to be arboreal and have 
developed the muscles which enable man to stand upright, move around 
in due season in search of succulent young shoots of the bamboo. These 
cold-climate gorillas begin to use elementary ‘tools’ for high fruit- 
picking and to construct chair-drains to protect themselves against the 
violent storms of sleet and rain. They strive to protect their young 
from predatory leopard and to avoid the thundering panic-charge of the 
herds of big buffalo which carnivorous man has made into an animal of 
amazing cunning and of almost unbelievable ferocity. It is a striking 
testimony to the influence and potentialities of these Parks that, at 
Kamandé on the edge of the Albert Park, two Europeans were recently 
witnesses of the passage in broad daylight of two buffaloes which passed, 
unageressively and with confidence, through the whole village without 
provoking in the inhabitants any reaction of fear or of hostility. Is it 
peace ? Is this a new relationship which is being here established ? It is 
certainly curious, and perhaps sad, that, even where it is no matter of 
food, so little has been done by the human animal to better his strained 
relations with the unaggressive undomesticated animals font court. 

The most recently established Park is that of the Garamba. Botanically 
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it lies within Engler’s Sudanic province, which extends from the Senegal 
River to the foot of the Ethiopian plateau. This Park, which is poor soil 
and virtually uninhabited, takes its name from the source of the Garamba 
stream in the Congo-Nile Divide. Its northern boundaries march with 
the Nilotic Sudan and, to the south, run between the rivers Akka and 
Garamba to their confluence on their way to join the Diingu-Uélé (Welle) 
waters. The country is thorn-savannah land, intermediate between the 
fores. and the Sahara. It is infected-tsetse country with grass over 
6 feet high, where vision is confined to a few feet from one’s nose, 
so that this rather inhospitable area has not unnaturally tended to be 
avoided by the human kind. The elephant-training camp of Gangara na 
Mbodio (Mbodio’s Hill) is outside the Park’s southern limits. Within 
the Park, are found some of the shy sylvan Bongo and the few surviving 
Congo specimens of white rhinoceros and giraffe. Moreover, from the 
present writer’s own experience, there is at least one large strange animal 
awaiting identification or discovery. 

In the matter of this Institute’s achievement, despite the virtual 
stoppage of peaceful scientific activities during the six years 1939-46 in 
the Institute’s central Albert-Kagera Park alone, there have been disco- 
vered, studied and described, no less than 879 new forms of life. It is 
a relatively short time ago in man’s recorded history that the main 
threat to our survival came from armoured reptiles and from carnivorous 
wild animals such as packs of wolves. The main danger to mankind 
as a whole, in addition to the ever-recutrent threat from fellow-men 
(homo homini lupus), is now seen to come from the world of ‘ insects, to 
which belong at least five-sixths of the known species of animal’ life. In- 
deed, since there are relatively very few insects in the sea which covers six- 
sevenths of the surface of our planet, the proportion of insects on land 
is much more than five-sixths of all known kinds of animal life. If the 
insects, including worms and flies, most reproductive and most deadly (as 
disease-carriers) within the tropics, can inherit the earth conquered by 
man from the armoured corps of beasts, then scientific effort such as 
that now being deployed in the Belgian African Parks takes on a new 
significance and a higher importance. In a world of rapidly rising 


population and of steadily decreasing resources, the devising of means of 


prevention and of cure is, as in these African Parks, being increasingly 
sought by mass-attack on special problems by co-ordinated teams of 
research workers of several sciences. But the Direction of the Institute 
is well aware that, in this field, there can be no technological equipment 
nor any statistical or other substitute for the inner light of creative 
imagination which must illumine the mind and point the perspective 
towards great and beneficent discoveries. The team about to leave for 
the scientific exploration of the Garamba includes an ecologist, a hydro- 
biologist, a naturalist who will collect and prepare both vertebrate and 
invertebrate specimens, and a plant-and-soil specialist with tropical 
experience. The group will be led by Mr. H. de Saeger, Secretary of the 
Institute’s Directorate, who is himself an entomologist. He will also 
see to the pictorial records of the party. He will return by air to Europe 
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every nine months to report and maintain a continuity of contact with 
the Institute’s headquarters. 

Medical science in ‘ colonial’ Africa is being newly and drastically 
applied to reduce infant and aged mortality and habitual epidemic disease, 
thus suddenly increasing population. Veterinary science is similarly 
saving, and thus fast increasing, all sorts and conditions of cattle, which 
thus overstock and strip the limited pastures. The cessation of tribal 
wars and slave-raids has removed another check upon the over-population 
of the limited productive areas of the continent. In such conditions of 
suddenly added human and animal pressure on limited, impoverished and 
dwindling natural resources, the balance of Nature® cannot be adequately 
readjusted unless there are pari passu created new protective and inventive 
measures conceived in who-earth perspective with a grasp of man’s 
dynamic environment-as-a-whole. The Belgian Institute of African 
National Parks is, with this outlook, being directed to furnishing its 
fullest possible quota towards the means of simultaneous saving and 
protection, towards repair and increase, of the already overdrawn account 
of man’s natural heritage. 

There are several weak points which tend to detract from the over-all 
value, perspective and significance of Natural Sciences’ research. The © 
present grave tendency for specialists, by the very concentration of their 
efforts, to carry out research in watertight compartments is one of 
several dangers which are threatening to prevent Man, divided into 
emotional nations, from seeing life’s wood for the trees. Moreover, 
under the rain of dazing Byzantine blows from the East upon Western 
heads, there is a growing confusion of thought about ‘ Science ’ and the 
real ultimate purpose of the advancement of human knowledge. For 
‘if life be a tale full of sound and fury (and insects), signifying nothing, 
only the idiot will continue it. If it be without significance, only the 
insignificant can think it worth living.’ 

Another danger, of a more general order, is lest scientific research 
should be conducted in closed compartments without adequate explana- 
tion to a general public, and lest it should thus appear to the public as 
exclusive, mysterious or suspicious. From such suspicions there can, 
as we know, arise public prejudice, if not opposition, in such cases as 
studies in anzsthetised vivisection or research in anatomical laboratories 
conducted towards a greater alleviation of human suffering. A simul- 
taneous and enlightening effort in the form of a simplified record of 
results could obtain a wider measure of understanding and a greater 
moral-and-material support by a general public. Jeans, among others, 
has shown how a simplified record of research can command a wide and 
attentive body of general readers on such revealing knowledge as that of 
the marvels, and soundly sobering perspective, of our astral universe. 

6 Since the completion of this Paper, a Times leading article of August 29th on ‘ Pests ’ 
emphasises ‘ the intricacy with which human affairs are interwoven with those of lower forms 
of life, and of the disastrous way in which man’s livelihood and well-being may be affected 
when something is done to give too great prosperity to one element or another in the complex 


order of living things. . . . In each case (of “ the disastrous way ”), human interference with 
the balance of nature has been a main cause.” 
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If research and specialised knowledge of the colossal and unreleased 
powers of Nature, now being more rapidly revealed, are allowed to seem 
guarded as esoteric ‘mysteries’ left in the hands of an apparently privileged 
few under the direction of ‘total’ centralised national or nationalist 
power, then our civilisation, in a reversed renascence, may degenerate 
back from a community of participant wills to its earlier insistence on 
an unquestioning and unparticipant obedience. Signs of such creeping 
paralysis of man’s free enterprise and free will are already looming, 
larger than a man’s hand, on the horizon of parts of present-day Europe. 
At such a time it is not without value that this Scientific Institute in 
Brussels should be at pains to publish, in order to interest a wide general 
public, a fascinating series of current records of its observations and 
discoveries in Nature. Presented in distinctive black-on-grey or gold- 
on-brown covers, this is scientific ‘ news’ in a well-printed, copiously 
illustrated and attractive form. In the realm of Natural Sciences it is 
a contribution towards a community exercising free-will on a basis of 
increasingly general enlightenment. 

It is clear that the general advantage of the Institute’s work will accrue 
to the advancement of human knowledge, and that the first particular 
beneficiary will be the average African and the nascent nations of that 
continent who, however involuntarily, have in fact become associate- 
members of Western civilisation. 

The Institute’s scientific research has before it such puzzling and 
encouraging examples as the relatively recent part-discovery of the life- 
history of the vole-like lemmings which periodically gather and swim out 
to sea to mass-suicide, and the life-cycle of Europe’s eels which only 
towards the end of their lives attain sexual maturity and leave for the 
submarine tropics, apparently never to return. The life-cycle of fish 
and of the snails and worms, of lice and ‘ flies’ (beetles, locusts and 
mosquitoes), which were, and are, among the plagues and murrains of 
Egypt and of all the tropics, in their rivers and irrigation ponds, in their 
duststorms and in their blood, are coming under the telescope, the 
microscope and the searchlights which the Institute’s co-ordinated Science 
is preparing to turn questingly upon the fofa/ environment in these new- 
style scientific Reserves within these closely juxtaposed steamy and alpine 
tropics. The (for us) still-undiscovered motives and directives of the 
migrations of lemmings, eels and birds will probably be found, by such 
kinds of research, to be variants of expression of an original connection 
parallel to (and elucidating) the magnetic mutations and vicissitudes of 
Man (whether as an individual, or in society as nations or empires) in 
relationship with the earth. 

In placing, parallel to the spiritual, an enlightening emphasis on 
logico-deductive Research in Natural Sciences, the Directorate of the 
Belgian Institute of African National Parks is, within its still modest 
means, contributing substantially to the ‘advancement of Natural 
Knowledge.’ It is also deserving well of Africans and of the millions 
of mankind who inhabit the tropical girdle of the globe. 
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THE CULT OF THE IRRATIONAL IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Henry Steele Commager 


“ ees their intelligence enslaved,” wrote George Santayana 
in that remarkable essay on the Intellectual Temper of the Age 
which indicted alike evolution and pragmatism, determinism and 
irrationalism, 
‘our contemporaries supposed that intelligence is essentially servile ; instead 
of freeing it, they try to elude it. Not free enough themselves morally . . . they 
cannot think of rising to a detached contemplation of earthly things, and of life 
itself and evolution; they revert rather to sensibility, and seek some by-path of 
instinct or dramatic sympathy in which to wander. Having no stomach for the 
ultimate, they burrow themselves downwards towards the primitive.’ 

It was a prophetic indictment of the irrationalists and the primitivists, 
of that whole school of thought and emotion represented variously by 
Sherwood Anderson and Ernest Hemingway, Gertrude Stein and Ezra 
Pound, Henry Adams and Robinson Jeffers, William Faulkner and 
Conrad Aiken. 

In a broad way this school subscribed to the determinist philosophy 
which had commanded the allegiance of Jack London and Frank Norris, 
Stephen Crane and Theodore Dreiser, but the inspiration was different. 
Dreiser, whose An Avmerican Tragedy appeated in 1925, was probably 
the last of the naturalists whose determinism stemmed from Darwin 
and Haeckel, and the last, too, who ostentatiously confessed the influence 
of Nietzsche. Even as he was hammering out his iron novels, a new 
school of poets and novelists, who owed allegiance to Vienna rather 
than to Down, began to formulate a variation on Darwinian determinism. 
Man, as they dissected him, was still the creature of uncontrollable forces, 
but the forces which they recognized as sovereign were not outside but 
within man. Not the stars in their courses but the glands in their secretions, 
fixed the destiny of man. Darwin and Haeckel had rejected the sovereignty 
of reason ; Freud, Pavlov, and Jung, whose praises the new school sang, 
rejected its very existence and placed unreason upon the throne. 

The attack upon reason, meaning, coherence, normality, grammar, 
and morality was the distinguishing characteristic of this new school 
of American—and to a large extent French and English—literature. 
It was not, to be sure, a wholly new attack, but it was more insidious 
than any that had heretofore been launched. It confronted man not 
with the implacable forces of Nature but with the uncontrollable forces 
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of human nature. It left him not the victim of circumstances or of 
environment, but of vagrant impulses, restless instincts, and haphazard 
desires, of neuroses, phobias, and conditioned reflexes, that made a 
mockery of everything that he had formerly called mind and spirit. 

The sources of the new irrationality were largely modern and wholly 
European ; it is suggestive that where American literature was most 
derivative it was least articulate, and where it was least mature it was most 
decadent. It owed something to the French—to the Symbolist poets, 
Mallarmé, Verlaine, Rimbaud, Valéry, Laforgue, and Paul Fort, to critics 
like Remy de Gourmont, and philosophers like Henri Bergson and his 
apotheosis of the élan vital, to novelists like André Gide and, above all, 
to Marcel Proust. It owed more to Freud and Jung and Pavlov who 
made the Western World not only conscious but self-conscious of the 
sub-conscious. It owed most of all—doubtless through the accident of 
language—to the philosophers, poets, and novelists from the British 
Isles: pioneers in the scientific study of the psychology of sex like 
Edward Carpenter and Havelock Ellis ; novelists like the indefatigable 
Dorothy Richardson and the brilliant Aldous Huxley and the brooding 
D. H. Lawrence, and to Virginia Woolf, not only practitioner but critic ; 
Irish experimentalists like William Butler Yeats and George Moore and 
Oscar Wilde and, above all, James Joyce, most successful of all those 
who floated their literary barks down the stream of consciousness. 

What were the stigmata—for we can scarcely use the term principles 
for a persuasion that rejected the very concept of principle—of the 
new school ? First, the rejection, on pseudo-scientific grounds, of reason, 
meaning, normality, morality, continuity, and coherence, the rejection 
of civilisation itself as eccentric and decadent. Second, a passionate 
interest in the subconscious and the unconscious, and an enthusiasm 
for emotion rather than thought, instinct rather than reason, anarchy 
rather than discipline. Third, an obsession with sex, especially in its 
abnormal manifestations, as the most powerful and pervasive of all the 
instincts, and the interpretation of all conduct in terms of sex. Fourth, 
a weakness for the primitive—for primitive people such as Africans, 
Indians, peasants, and children, for primitive emotions and activities— 
eating, drinking, sleeping, fighting, making love—and closely con- 
nected with this a predilection for violence in all forms. Fifth, the 
unqualified repudiation of all orthodox moral standards, all conformities 
and conventions, and acquiescence in a perverse amorality in which 
submission to instincts became the highest virtue. And, finally, the 
formulation of a new language and a new grammar to express more 
faithfully the fitful impulses emanating from the subconscious. 

To Plato the doctrine that there was ‘no knowing and no use in 
seeking to know what we do not know’ was but ‘ idle fancy.’ But the 
psychological school had nothing but enthusiasm for idle fancy, and 
held all that passed for reason or learning as but the product of inheritance 
and infant experience. Its characters knew nothing but what their 
bodies told them. Consciousness was merely the by-product of the 
unconscious, and the unconscious, as Joad has put it, ‘a restless sea of 
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instinct and impulse, a sea agitated by gusts of libido, swept by waves 
of desire, threaded by currents of urge and drive.’ Thought was but 
a phantasmagoria, the will but an illusion, the values that men cherished 
but the sublimation of unconscious desires, and all the noble fabric 
of ethics and law but a compensation for instinctual renunciations. 

Of all the impulses that animated men, the sexual was the most 
powerful, and the new school of literature was drenched in sex. Henry 
Adams had complained that ‘ American art, like the American language 
and American education, was as far as possible, sexless,’ and, in its 
obvious meaning, the generalisation applied equally to American 
literature from James Fenimore Cooper to William Dean Howells. 
With Crane and Norris and Dreiser the barriers were down, but it was 
not until after Freud’s first visit to America in 1909 that sex became a 
literary obsession. In the fantasies of the novelists game-keepers ceased 
to keep game, artists abandoned their paint pots and businessmen fled 
their desks, all to indulge an insatiable curiosity. Paris became a symbol 
and Greenwich Village a synonym for nameless orgies; Americans 
unable to admire André Gide from attics on the Left Bank admired 
Floyd Dell from attics in Bank Street. Reticence became prudery, 
modesty hypocrisy, and virginity a reproach. 

Sex, Adams had added, speaking for his own Victorian generation, 
‘was sin. In any previous age sex was strength.’ Freud—and perhaps 
Margaret Sanger—wiped from sex the stain of sin, but none who read 
the novels of Sherwood Anderson, or Ludwig Lewisohn, the poetry of 
Conrad Aiken or Robinson Jeffers, or the plays of Eugene O’Neill, 
could suppose that under the new dispensation sex was strength. It was, 
on the contrary, a fury, a madness, and a misery; certainly the school 
thatstook over the term ‘ sublimation’ knew nothing of the sublime. 
That sex is the wellspring of all motives and impulses, dominates thought 
and conduct, was taken for granted, yet it was, curiously enough, in its 
physiological rather than its psychological character that sex was most 
elaborately explored... Romance was repudiated and love took on purely 
physical connotations. Expert in anatomy and biology, it was precisely 
in the realms of psychology—their private hunting ground—that the 
Freudian novelists proved weakest. Certainly they discovered little 
that Hawthorne had not guessed or that, in their cwn time, Henry James, 
Willa Cather, and Edwin Arlington Robinson did not know. 

An essential part of the repudiation of reason was the rejection of the 
concept of normality, for what was called normal was merely what 
escaped the repressions and inhibitions imposed by Freud’s ‘ censors.’ 
To be sure, if normality was abandoned, abnormality became meaning- 
less, but those who repudiated logic were untroubled by this elementary 
confusion. The abnormal was not only more important than the normal, 
it was, it appeared, mote interesting, and a thousand novels and poems 
celebrated its eccentric manifestations. The line between sanity and 
insanity was blurred, and complexes, neuroses, and phobias took on 
dignity. Of all abnormalities those related to sex were the most sensa- 
tional, and Havelock Ellis and Krafft-Ebing were to the new school 
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what Darwin and Spencer had been to the naturalists and the determinists. 
Soon every novelist and playwright who hoped for a popular success 
was salting his pages with complexes and perversions, until those who 
neglected the census reports might suppose that romantic love and 
marriage and the begetting of children had ceased. 

To the psychological novelists perversion was untainted by immor- 
ality, for the concept of immorality was itself but one of the inhibitions 
which were best abandoned. The men and women who indulge their 
natural instincts so riotously in the pages of Faulkner, Caldwell, Farrell, 
Hemingway, Waldo Frank, Evelyn Scott, and Eugene O’Neill, are as 
amoral as animals. With them the only unpardonable sin—if the word 
itself can be admitted—is repression, and the highest virtue self-expression. 
And by self-expression is meant the jaunty yielding to all impulses, 
especially the impulse to drink, to love, and to fight. Where these 
impulses take vagrant form, as in so much of Faulkner, Hergesheimer and 
Jeffers, or where they take violent form as in Hemingway, Caldwell and 
O’Neill, the experience is supposed to be purifying. Impulses are, after 
all, more to be trusted than reason, and those who yield to them more 
admirable than those who repress them. Not only private but social 
morality is repudiated: the characters who people the lurid pages of 
these novelists and poets concern themselves not with consequences, nor 
has society, apparently, more than a casual interest in their misconduct. 

Since those who indulged their impulses were more admirable than 
those who repressed them, the psychological school was enchanted with 
the primitive. ‘ Our so-called civilisation,’ Freud had written, ‘ is itself 
to blame for a great part of our misery, and we should be happier if we 
were to give it up and go back to primitive conditions.’ Faulkner and 
Caldwell, Hemingway and O’Neill, and a dozen others, were ready 
enough to give it up, though it cannot be said that they achieved happi- 
ness in the process. ‘I was not made for thinking,’ cries Frederic Henry 
of Farewell to Arms, ‘1 was made to eat. My God, yes. Eat and drink 
and sleep with Catherine.’ Add fight, and it was pretty much the code 
of the primitivists. ‘For a long time,’ Sherwood Anderson asserted, 
‘ I have believed that crudity is an inevitable quality in the production of 
a really significant American literature.’ Inevitable or not, it was forth- 
coming, both in the delineation of what passed for character and the con- 
struction of what served as plot. As it was the reactions of the body rather 
than the workings of the mind that interested this school most, it con- 
fined itself as far as possible to characters with the mentality of those 
darlings of the sociologists, the Jukes and the Kallikaks. The hunters, 
the bull-fighters, the pugilists and killers of Hemingway’s stories, the 
sub-normal louts who swarm through the pages of Faulkner, the Jester 
Lester of Tobacco Road, and the Ty-Tys and Darling Jills and Plutos of 
God’s Little Acre, O’ Neill’s Anna Christie and Emperor Jones, the 
frustrated John Webster of Anderson’s Many Marriages, and the Negroes 
of Dark Laughter and of Gertrude Stein’s Three Lives all clamour for 
admission to this gallery of the sub-normal and the abnormal. As with 
Rimbaud and Gide there was a lively appreciation of the Negro, but 
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where an earlier Romanticism had made him a symbol of happiness and 
loyalty, primitivism made him a symbol of unrepressed passion. Plots 
came to be as confused and as crude as the characters: a series of 
kaleidoscopic scenes, or a stream of consciousness, took the place of 
narrative. 

It was the distinguishing characteristic of the stream of consciousness 
that it was unselective. The rejection of reason, indeed, imposed upon 
the psychological school the duty or the necessity of recording the 
incoherent and the trivial, and never did literature perform duty more 
faithfully. To a philosophy which recognised no standard of values, the 
most casual gesture, the most vagrant thought, was as significant as the 
heroic deed or the noble word. 


* Let us record the atoms as they fall upon the mind in the order in which 
they fall,’ wrote Virginia Woolf. ‘ Let us trace the pattern, however discon- 
nected and incoherent in appearance, which each sight or incident scores upon 
the consciousness. Let us not take it for granted that life exists more fully in 
what is commonly thought big than in what is commonly thought small.’ 


If no American charted the stream of consciousness as skilfully as Marcel 
Proust or James Joyce, or Virginia Woolf herself, there were a number 
who dove into it successfully enough: Faulkner in As I Lay Dying 
and The Sound and the Fury, E. E. Cummins in The Enormous Room, Evelyn 
Scott in The Narrow House, and Conrad Aiken in Blue Voyage. 

It was Aiken who furnished a formula for the school that compares 
favourably with that furnished by T. S. Eliot in Portrait of a Lady: 


As the cloud does on the northeast wind— 

fluent and formless ; or as the tree that withers, 
What are we made of, strumpet, but of these ? 
Nothing. We are the sum of all these accidents— 
Compounded all our days of idiot trifles,— 

the this, the that, the other, and the next,— 

what x or y said, or old uncle thought; 

whether it rained or not, and at what hour ; 

whether the pudding had two eggs or three, 

and those we loved were ladies.’ 


A new language and a new grammar were required to do justice to 
the impulses of the unconscious, just as new combinations of light and 
colour and of sound were necessary to express insurgent ideas in art and 
music. ‘The formulation of this new language—which can be read 
best in Ulysses or Finnegan's Wake—was an attempt to make unintelligi- 
bility articulate, to make langauge itself a more supple instrument, to 
break through the moulds of convention and to achieve a highly intellec- 
tualized—and exclusive—obscurity : no one who studies the career of 
Ezra Pound or the poetty of Robinson Jeffers can doubt that obscurity 
was related to hatred of democracy. Words were used not to convey 
meaning but to suggest moods and impulses, or were given entirely 
arbitrary meanings. ‘When I use a word,’ said Humpty Dumpty, 
‘it means just what I choose it to mean,’ and everywhere in this school 
there was an unacknowledged debt to Lewis Carroll. What Aiken 
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wrote of John Gould Fletcher’s Scepticisms might be applied to this 
whole body of literature : ; 

* It is a sort of absolute poetry of detached waver and brilliance, a beautiful 
flowering of language alone, a parthenogenesis, as if language were fertilised 
by itself rather than by thought or feeling. Remove the magic of phrase and 
sound, and there is nothing left ; no thread of continuity, no relation between 
one page and the next, no thought, no story, no emotion.’ 

And Sherwood Anderson’s reaction to Gertrude Stein’s Tender 
Buttons was much the same. ‘ How it excites me,’ he recalled, ‘ here was 
something dealing with words separated from sense.’ 

The Imagists had led the way, with their polyphonic prose, but 
Imagism soon proved too conventional, and some of its earliest adherents, 
like Ezra Pound, revolted into more violent experimentation. Of all 
American disciples of the cult of unintelligibility, Pound was the most 
recondite, Pound to whom T. S. Eliot so appropriately dedicated 
The Waste Land. Open the famous Cantos at random (and why not ?) 
and we find an infallible combination of obscurity and erudition, both 
calculated, both meretricious. 

Where Pound strove for intricacy, Gertrude Stein yearned for 
simplicity, yet she, too, was erudite and complex. She had studied 
psychology with the great William James, experimented with automatic 
writing, was familiar with the philosophy of Bergson and the painting 
of Picasso ; she was a friend and patron to scores of American expatriates 
who swarmed across the Left Bank in the ’twenties, and to Hemingway 
and Anderson and Van Vechten and Wallace Stevens and others she 
was an inspiration. Oxford and Cambridge heard her gladly when she 
discoursed on ‘Composition as Explanation” and students at the 
University of Chicago, soon to revert to Thomas Aquinas, could rejoice 
at her exposition of the ‘ Geographical History of America.’ She dabbled 
in primitivism, she experimented with the association of words and sound, 
she related literature to the art of the motion picture ; she was original 
and creative and could be sincere. 

The cult of irrationality was, from the beginning, doomed to self- 
destruction, for no literature built upon the quagmire of futility can 
sutvive. The attack upon reason, which flourished so furiously in the 
second and third decades of the century, was designed to pronounce 
the ultimate degradation which reduced man, in the end, to gibbering. 
It carried to logical conclusion the findings of the Naturalists and the 
Determinists, and revealed, more dramatically than any other inquiry, 
the bankruptcy of Determinism. It was nihilism, but it was nihilism 
which proved its impotence by its very proclamation. It was the 
palpable insincerity of the revolt against reason which was, in the end, 
its most encouraging feature, indeed its only encouraging feature. For 
revolt is an act of will—even of free will—and those writers who engage 
in it confess their inconsistency. They confess faith in their own reason by 
the act of composition, social consciousness by their appeal for a hearing, 
and recognition of a moral order by the establishment of standards, 
however eccentric, and the insistence upon values, however esoteric. 
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TWO FATHERS AND THEIR SONS 
By Betty Miller 


OUR years after the death of the Reverend Henry James at his home 

in Mount Vernon Street, Boston, a no less celebrated father, the 
Reverend Thomas Butler, succumbed to the infection of a common cold, 
and breathed his last at Wilderhope House, near Shrewsbury. The cir- 
cumstances leading up to, and surrounding those events are on record : 
we have before us the testimony of two sons, both bachelors, whose 
emotion, equally vivacious in either case, derived from opposite poles of 
inspiration. The parental legacy, too, was, as we now know, substan- 
tially different in content: each father bequeathed to his son a disposi- 
tion, an attitude to life that subsequent events served not to modify but 
to reinforce, producing, in Henry James and in Samuel Butler, person- 
alities so diverse that they appear, facet by facet, to complement each 
other in their very antipathy. 


‘ Oh, the bliss of having lost every shred of trust in everything save the 
knowledge of the heart which aches. ... Since Father died, who was the 
only being on earth I ever cared for deeply, that loss has built up in me out 
of the ignominy of drink and debauchery what seems to me of late to be 
becoming one long day in which I see nothing but the faces of seraphs smiling.’ 


The words are to be found in a letter written to a friend by the youngest 
of Mr. Henry James’s four sons. We may compare them with another 
and even more remarkable document: a letter that the eldest son 
addressed to his father as, without trepidation or regret, the old man lay 
on his pillows awaiting the moment of his death. In this, William James 
takes leave—‘ Farewell! a blessed farewell !’—of one who has been 
‘the central figure’ in his intellectual and emotional life. ‘ What my 
debt to you is goes beyond all my power of estimating, so early, so 
penetrating and so constant has been the influence.’ It is impossible to 
understand the nature of that influence without some reference, however 
brief, to a man whose stature Bernard Shaw declared to be greater, in 
effect, than that of either of his more celebrated sons. 

At an early age, there appears to have been in the character of the 
first Henry James a singular intolerance of tyranny in any form. A child 
whose high spirits drove him with a ‘ headlong eagerness in the pursuit 
of pleasure,’ he found that conventional Christianity put him ‘ at inter- 
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necine odds ’ with his own nature, in that it obliged him, as he said, ‘ to 
maintain an ascetic instead of a spontaneous felation to it.’ More alien 
still was the ‘ formal, remorseless dogmatism ’ that a sternly Presbyterian 
father enforced upon his household ; the conception of God as an ‘ out- 
side and contrarious force to humanity ’ whose attributes were burnt into 
him, he tells us, as with a red-hot iron. (“That style of deity exerts no 
attraction either upon my heart or understanding. Any mother who 
suckles her babe upon her own breast . . . presents to my imagination 
a vastly nearer and sweeter Divine charm.’) Such suppression or coercion 
as he endured (at its keenest always on Sundays, ‘ the most oppressive or 
least gracious and hallowed day of the week ’) was in the highest degree 
odious to him. In a revealing passage in his autobiography he has 
described the suffocating effect it may have on the personality. In inter- 
fering with my freedom, he says, 

* you put yourself as it were between me and God . . . you darken my life’s 
sun at its very centre, and reduce me to the torpor of death. You fill my 
interiors in short with an unspeakable anguish, and a resentment that knows 
no bounds ; that will stickle at absolutely nothing to give me relief from your 
intolerable invasion.’ 7 


It is not surprising, then, to find that, a father himself, he put into 
ptactise principles of conduct and education that contradicted in every 
respect those that had dominated his own childhood. And in so doing, 
he anticipated by more than fifty years not only that ‘ outward demoralisa- 
tion of the parental bond’ which is a conspicuous feature of family life 
to-day, but the whole basis of progressive education as we know it. 


* What sensible parent now thinks it a good thing to repress the natural 
instincts of childhood, and not rather diligently to utilize them as so many 
divinely endowed educational forces ?” 


And again : 

‘No higher obligation is incumbent upon any man in respect to the 
demands of either honesty or honor, than to act according to his nature ; 
and if his action prove to be vicious or disorderly, we may be sure that his 
nature is still imperfectly developed, or is not allowed fair play.’ 


It was within the shelter of this sanction, within an ever-green oasis of 
freedom, inacessible, incomprehensible indeed, to their own contem- 
poraries, that the James children, William, Henry, Wilky, Bob and Alice 
passed the most significant and formative years of their lives. 

Of those years, Henry James has given us in his Memoirs a charac- 
teristic account. What emerges here, to be confirmed by other sources, 
is the place he occupied in the lives of his parents as the favourite son. 
* Good-bye, my lovely Harry,’ his father wrote to him in 1873. ‘ Words 
can’t tell how dear you are to my heart ; how proud I am of your good- 
ness and truth. . . . Truly I am a happy and grateful father at every 
remembrance of you.’ And ten years later, when Henry was in his 
forties, the father was writing to his ‘ darling boy,’ his ‘ precious Harry,’ to 
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confess to him that of all the children, he was the one that had ‘ cost us 
the least trouble and given us always the most delight.’ There is no 
doubt that the link between the two was a very close one. Despite the 
fact that he was held to resemble his mother, it is obviously from his 
father that Henry James inherited the peculiarities of his physique. It 
was from his father, too, that he inherited or acquired his stammer. 
There was a further point of identification. As a boy of thirteen, the 
first Henry James was diverted suddenly from active life when he lost a 
leg in helping to stamp out a fire. It was likewise in helping to put out 
a fire that his son suffered a ‘ horrid even if an obscure hurt’ whose 
queerly opportune timing (the Civil War was then at its height) made his, 
too, a case henceforward of ‘ living inwardly.’ The affinity was at its 
closest, however, in childhood ; it is on ‘ my father’s positive cultiva- 
tion of my society’ that throughout his early memoirs the novelist is 
always teady to dwell. That the tenderness was reciprocal is obvious 
enough: that it was enduring is proved by the fact that, more than a 
generation later, the sight of a letter written by the elder James in the 
‘ fiendish heat,’ as he had it, of his own parental devotion, proved so 
moving to his son, that in reproducing it he was ready openly to acknow- 
ledge the emotion it evoked. 

‘ Almost all my dear father is there, making the faded page to-day inexpres- 
sibly touching to me; his passionate tenderness, his infinite capacity for 
reaction on reaction, a source in him fruitful in many more directions than 
any high smoothness of parti pris could be, and his beautiful fresh individual 
utterance, always so stamped with the very whole of him.’ 

And so, framed within the conditions of family life as he conceived it, 
this friend of Emerson, this disciple of Swedenborg takes shape before us, 
displaying with a consistent emphasis that ‘ strongest instinct for the 
human,’ that ‘ liveliest reaction from the literal’ which was the motive 
force of all his actions. Since it was never his intention that his children 
should be exposed to the ‘ she-wolf of competition and discipline,’ he 
asked no more of them at any time than that every impression and ex- 
perience, however trivial, be converted by sensibility into spiritual gain. 
Nor was religion permitted to impose a more consistent pattern. In the 
James household, no attempt was made to ‘ keep Sunday’ as it is kept in 
other households ; a privilege in which one, at least, of the children, hungry 
it seems for conformity, found mote to disconcert than to gratify. For 
vehemently as the father entertained his beliefs, and they were the life’s 
blood of his constitution, his solicitude was such that no pressure of any 
kind was brought to bear upon his children. Love alone was to be the 
nutrient medium upon which to foster, individually, the germs of growth. 
As a result—‘ the state of unchiddeness is what comes back to me well- 
nigh clearest ’—family life was enriched at its source by a constant inter- 
fusion of affections, and enlivened at its surface by unflagging corusca- 
tions of gaiety and wit. The enchantment was perceptible to outside 
observers : one speaks wistfully of ‘ the joyous chaff that filled the James 
household.’ But it is not to outside observers that we need to go for 
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corroboration. ‘ What a blessing it is to have such parents, such a per- 
fect Mother and magnificent Father . . .? wrote William, at that time a 
student at Bonn. And Bob’s tribute to a ‘ beautiful and splendid child- 
hood,’ the memories Alice cherished of ‘ an ever-springing fountain of 
human love’ are in themselves sufficient indication of how deeply and 
enduringly the spell of those early days was laid upon the hearts of all 
five children. 

Very different, meanwhile, was the state of affairs at the Rectory of 
Langar-with-Bramston (the name has about it a faint endearing flavour 
of treacle and brimstone). ‘ Break your child’s will early, or he will 
break yours later on’ was the advice given to his contemporaries by a 
child guidance specialist of the period. The Rev. Thomas Butler, who 
had himself borne the brunt of this law in childhood, discovered that one 
of the privileges of parenthood, perhaps the only one, was that the same 
law could now be reversed, and in his own favour. A man who had 
never liked children, he embraced the opportunity with enthusiasm. He 
was never tired of asserting that ‘ the first signs of self-will must be care- 
fully looked for, and plucked up by the roots before they had time to 
grow’. . . The weeding hand hovered over the cradle ; it descended to 
regulate the life of the nursery ; to suppress, at a gesture, the irregulari- 
ties or the temerities of growth. From the age of two onwards, cere- 
monial floggings and whippings were the most constant feature of Samuel 
Butler’s childhood; reinforced with the varieties of moral pressure 
exerted, in sofa causerie, by his mother, during the course of which she 
once besought him, such being her preoccupation, to ‘ have his loins girt 
about with the breast-plate of purity.’ 

It is possible that the Rector found particular difficulty in liking a son 
who not only bore the same name, Samuel, as his own father, but tact- 
lessly confronted him with an actual resemblance to the late Bishop. 
Samuel Butler himself felt that he occupied a peculiar role in relation to 
his father; without realising, it is true, for whom it was that he acted as 
stand-in, or (more literally) whipping-boy. Smaller, weaker than the 
adults about him, dependant in every way upon their good-will, he could 
see that he had come to represent for his father ‘ something that could be 
badgered with impunity.’ That he did not, in this respect, misjudge or 
underestimate the temperament of the Rector is borne out by a conversa- 
tion he later had with an aunt of his, who told him that, a child himself, 
Thomas Butler used to delight in saying to his nurse, ‘ I'll keep you: 
you shan’t leave : I’ll keep you on purpose to torment you.’ 

Education was an excellent pretext for extending the torment : it was 
from his father, therefore, that Butler received early and systematic 
instruction. 


‘Before he could well crawl he was taught to kneel ; before he could well speak 
he was taught to lisp the Lord’s prayer and the general confession . . . If his 
attention flagged or his memory failed him, here was an ill weed which would 
grow apace unless it were plucked out immediately, and the only way to pluck 
it out was to whip him or shut him up in a cupboard. . .’ 
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(The quotation is, of course, from The Way of A// Flesh; in which Butler 
reproduced with a circumstantial fidelity the significant features of his 
own childhood and early life.) When, in the ordinary course of events, 
he left home in order to go to school, the Rector relinquished neither his 
hold nor his vigilance. From Langar, a hostile attention pursued his 
son into the very classrooms and dormitories of Shrewsbury. Every item 
of expenditure had to be accounted for: every detail of the syllabus, as 
of his progress, reported upon. There is something extraordinarily pathetic 
about these schoolboy letters, written before the cast of detachment had 
descended to shield from scrutiny the naked features of youth. Here is a 
letter he wrote to his sister after hearing that the family was to take a 
prolonged holiday abroad, and that he was not to accompany them. 


* My dear Harrie, 

I received your letter this morning . . . I answer you soon for fear that you 
and Mama should think that I am weeping because I am not to go; I agree 
with Papa that time cannot be spared, and I assure you that I am making the 
most of it and working very hard... .’ 


By the time he reached Cambridge, however, the cast had already 
hardened. The letters he addressed to his father from his rooms at John’s 
have the impassivity of a catalogue; of an account rendered to a punc- 
tilious employer. Every detail of his inner life is withheld: he had 
removed himself finally from the range, if not of his father’s authority, at 
least of his father’s values. 


*, .. I have been out of bed by quarter past 5 every morning lately and into 
bed by 10 at night, get a cup of tea by 6 in the morning and read till 9, breakfast 
and amusement till 10, read from 10 to 1. Music from 1 to 2 and exercise 
from 2 to 4 and music from 4 to 5 and dinner at 5...’ etc. 


The routine described is in the nature of a bolt-hole ; a means of escape 
—the first—from the importunity of others. That the victory it repre- 
sented was of major, of decisive importance, is proved by the fact that 
the pattern perfected at Cambridge was retained for the rest of his life : 
long after the enemy had been vanquished, Samuel Butler was maintain- 
ing within the strong-point of Clifford’s Inn, the same routine, the same 
defensive equipment against the threat of invasion. For the echoes of 
that original battle resounded, still, in his ears. They became, it is 
obvious, a constant emotional preoccupation. ‘There can be no real 
peace and contentment for me until either he or I are where the wicked 
cease from troubling.’ ... ‘An unkind fate never threw two men 
together who were more naturally uncongenial than my father and 
myself.’ . . . And, in a note made in 1883 ‘ He never liked me, nor I 
him ; from my earliest recollections I can call to mind no time when I 
did not fear and dislike him.’ 

Samuel Butler suffered, for a number of years, from a large tumour at 
the back of his neck, and from ‘ loud noises in his head when on the point 
of going to sleep, as though a violent discharge were being made sud- 
denly inside.’ Both these symptoms, which the medical men of the day 
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were unable to relieve, became, so he tells us, ‘ materially better’ after 
the death of his father. 


* * * * * 


That a man may carry over into his judgment of his contemporaries 
the bias of his own early attitude towards his parents is a fact which we 
have been taught to recognise and to respect. What is surprising in the 
pfesent instance, is simply the severity of the hangover; a hangover 
that, as markedly in one case as in the other, afflicted Henry James and 
Samuel Butler for the rest of their lives. The process is obvious enough. 
We get, thus, in the son of the benevolent father, a pious reverence and 
respect for the status quo : and in the victim of tyranny, a scepticism whose 
ingenuity will meet and confound at every point the claims of tradition. 
Nowhere does this emerge more clearly than in the attitude of these two 
writers to the famous men of their day. Festing Jones has put it on 
record that Butler was ‘seldom at his best with celebrities’; which 
seems a mild way indeed of referring to the positive barrage of denigra- 
tion that Butler was always ready to put up at the sight of an established 
reputation. A genius, in his opinion, was a man who was just as ‘ weak, 
formless and intent on concealing ignorance ’ as anyone else ; his success 
being due to a spiritual sleight of hand that his audience was not astute 
enough to detect and expose. Butler, however, was a trained racket- 
buster. It is by the slings and arrows of outrageous irony that he drives 
the great man, the man in authority, from his pedestal. That he punctures 
an inflated prestige. Very different, it will be noted, is the posture 
adopted by Henry James in the presence of celebrity. There is no denial, 
no subtraction of any kind. All, on the contrary, is tenderness, deference 
and self-depreciation. The mind of the spectator is suffused with a con- 
genital humility which enlarges beyond their natural limits the virtue of 
the authority of others. ‘I have found myself, my life long, attaching 
value to every noted thing in respect of a great person. . . .’ That the 
value so attached is perhaps excessive is the impression derived at times 
from a vocabulary in which the words sublime (always sublime), thrilling, 
exquisite, masterly, magnificent and overwhelming recur with an emphasis 
that falls oddly on the ear of a generation whose innocence has been modi- 
fied, past all repair, by the pre-natal influence of Samuel Butler himself. 

An obliquity no less marked, it is interesting to see, exists in the field of 
esthetic judgment. Since here again the attitude of one man is found 
punctually to contradict that of the other, objectivity, it is perhaps fair to 
suggest, is not the ruling factor. Aisthetic sensibility was for Henry 
James no superficial faculty of the heart or the senses : it represented for 
him a means, the only one, of dealing with experience. Exposed from 
childhood to the stimulus of conflicting cultural suggestions, he could not 
reconcile himself to his countrymen’s ‘ maniac contempt of the refined 
idea’: nor could he accept a mode of existence in which the traditional 
ingredients of culture were under-valued or inaccessible to him. So 
essential was this particular diet to his needs, that in the end he attached 
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himself permanently to the country that would provide it. ‘I desire only 
to feed on English life and the contact of English minds... .’ It is 
certainly not, by comparison, for any gourmet’s mess of pottage that 
Samuel Butler would have wished to sell his birthright. On the contrary. 
Despite his own creative interest in music, painting and literature, he 
avoided like the plague the company of what he called ‘ the ultra-esthetic 
and cultured people.’ He avoided equally strenuously the influence of 
other minds; refusing to dilute, by receptivity to current ideas, the 
flavour of his own originality. Again and again in his letters and note- 
books he records triumphantly the number of books he has wor read, 
that no ‘earthly power’ could ever induce him to read. To Robert 
Bridges he once boasted that he had the smallest library of any literary 
man in London, and that he had never read, and never would read, a 
single line of Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth or Coleridge. The child who 
was forced throughout his early years to listen with decorum to the 
harangues and homilies of Langar, was now turning a very deaf ear 
indeed to the importunity of others. 

It is scarcely surprising, under the circumstances, to find that the 
published works of these two men of letters may be searched in detail 
without establishing between them a single point of compatibility. 
Contemporaries, both living within the framework, material and spiritual, 
of Victorian England, the number of topics upon which their pens coin- 
cide is limited to perhaps half a dozen in all. Wherever such an encounter 
takes place, however, the clash of personalities is immediate. What 
emerges for the listener is a duet in which discord is as sharp as it is 
sustained. Thus, Henry James will refer to ‘ the delightful letters of that 
peculiarly Suffolk genius Edward Fitzgerald,’ and Samuel Butler to 
‘ monotonous pages, not one of which is worth publishing at all.” James 
speaks of ‘the great and admirable Taine’: Butler of ‘ much cry and 
little wool.’ James says of Moriey that ‘he has a most agreeable face ’ : 
Butler ‘ dislikes and distrusts ’ that face. James finds T. H. Huxley ‘a 
very genial, comfortable being’: Butler sees in him one of his ‘ natural 
enemies.’ James is awed by the beauty and eloquence of Renan: ‘ My 
contempt for Renan,’ says Butler, ‘has no limits.’ James describes 
Matthew Arnold as ‘ amiably sublime’: for Butler his odour is as ‘ the 
faint sickliness of hawthorn.’ James, finally, will describe one of the 
Pre-Raphaelite group as ‘ exquisite in mind and talk,’ while Butler will 
say promptly of another ‘I dislike his face and his manner and his work, 
and I hate his poetry and his friends.’ The element of excess, it will be 
seen, is as pronounced in one case as in the other. For, invested here 
under the idiosyncrasies of taste, a reaction is at work, an impulse from 
an earlier, a still dominant situation ; and it is nothing less than the under- 
tow of this which so flagrantly at times carries judgment beyond the limits 
of the rational. 

* * * * * 

Five children were born to the Rev. Henry James and five to the Rev. 

Thomas Butler. Alike, too, in this respect, each father had strongly 
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marked views on the best manner in which to bring up his children. 
Samuel Butler, as we have seen, was the product of a severe and repres- 
sive tradition in education: Henry James of an exceptionally liberal and 
benevolent one. We have noted the effect, on each, in the realm of taste 
and temperament. But what of their private lives? Which system, we 
are curious to know, produced, and in terms of human happiness, the 
better results ? 

‘I have chosen the fighting road, rather than the hang-on-to-a-great- 
man road,’ wrote Samuel Butler in his notebooks. And here we have the 
final evidence, if such be needed, that the systematic attempts made by 
Thomas Butler to break his son’s will were to prove at long range wholly 
ineffective. In what other respects, then, were the maiming effects of 
fear, pain and misery to pronounce themselves in later life? In singu- 
larly few, it may be thought. It is true that Butler avoided marriage ; 
that his attitude to money was in many ways an abnormal one ; and it is 
true, too, that he sheltered all his life an emotional disability the nature of 
which is confirmed, perhaps, in that “remarkable document,’ not yet 
published in its entirety, in which Butler describes at length the whole 
history of his relationship with the enigmatic Charles Paine Pauli. At the 
same time, and in so far as the measure of a man’s success is the quality 
of his own happiness, Samuel Butler’s life can be described, without 
exaggeration, as an eminently successful one. Already at Cambridge, he 
had perfected for his own convenience a series of simple and dexterous 
domestic habits ; and he was satisfied thenceforward (since it was in 
monotony that he fourd the stimulus to creative work) that each day 
should be a faithful stereotype of the established pattern. That pattern 
was enlarged over the vears to include the friendship of people who were 
ready to respect its claims ; and the attentions of a mistress too discrete 
to trespass upon its frontiers. Contained within it, too, were his annual 
holidays in Italy ; his music; his walks with Alfred ; his work at the British 
Museum. He asked nothing more of life. Secure in the conviction that 
his name would not be forgotten, he could afford to disregard both the 
threat of advancing age and the neglect of his own contemporaries. He 
rejoiced, indeed, in an obscurity which protected his own independence. 
*. . . the older I grow the more satisfied I am that there can be no greatet 
misfortune for a man of letters or of contemplation than to be recognised 
in his own lifetime.’ A photograph taken late in life shows us a man of 
robust appearance and speculative glance ; planted, shirt-sleeved, upon 
his own hearth he surveys the world with the air of one who, having 
won a battle against great odds, is satisfied, now, with the lasting effects 
of his victory. ‘I have long since obtained everything that a reasonable 
man can wish for,’ he wrote in 1895. 

A few weeks before his seventieth birthday, Henry James declined 
an invitation to revisit his old home, and the neighbourhood of Boston 
and Cambridge. ‘...I have a superstitious terror,’ he wrote, ‘ of seeing 
them at the end of time again stretch out strange inevitable tentacles 
to draw me back and destroy me.’ The terror is surely a strange one. 
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For what can there have been, in associations so benevolent, to threaten 
his own stability? And what can there have been, the conscientious 
parent will ask, that might discredit at its source the ‘ humanity and 
gaiety, charity and humour’ of that exceptional upbringing? It is, 
then, a strange commentary on the relationship of parents with their 
children to find that the ideal happiness which was the lot in childhood 
of every member of the James family left behind it, and in the very 
wake, as it were, of parental solicitude, a long heritage, shared by all 
five children, of pain and frustration. Already in his twenties, the eldest 
son, William, suffered from sleeplessness, intermittent hypochondria and 
deep depression. For months at a time, he was, as himself admitted 
‘on the continual verge of suicide.’ To a friend he wrote: ‘I am a 
victim of neurasthenia and of the sense of hollowness and unreality 
that goes with it.’ It was very much later in lifé, that in his book, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, he was able to classify his own condition, 
with the hallucination that attended it, as an instance of ‘ the worst kind 
of melancholy . . . that which takes the form of panic fear.’ The two 
younger sons, Wilky and Bob, fared little better, since in their case no 
gift that they could muster was of sufficient weight to counterbalance 
the drag of their own instability. Wilky drifted, without success, from 
one occupation to another before he died, early in life, of Bright’s disease. 
With an equal lack of success, Bob tried to become first a painter and 
then an actor. Depression at his own failure caused him to drink heavily, 
and this, combined with the stress of an excitable temperament, resulted 
in a condition that his sister alluded to as a ‘ progressive nervous 
degeneracy.’ That sister, Alice, the youngest of the James children, 
had no less insight into the nature of her own condition. At the age of 
nineteen, she had suffered a major breakdown in health. Torn by impulses 
of extreme violence, the desire to throw herself out of the window, or to 
‘knock off the head of the benignant Pater,’ she retired, as a protection, 
into permanent invalidism. Her brother Henry seems to have had an 
intuitive understanding of this when he wrote after her death that ‘ her 
tragic health was for her the only solution of the practical problems of 
life.’ 

Henry James himself, needless to say, was offered, through his own 
endowments, a very different solution. He may be accepted, in con- 
sequence, as the most stable member of the family. Nevertheless, he, too, 
suffered for some years from the effects of a ‘ hampering and baffling ’ 
illness (‘ agitation, trepidation, black melancholia and weakness ”) that 
reduced him, at its crisis, to the level of ‘ a frightened cry-baby.’ Several 
factors had contributed to this collapse, late in life, of his own equanimity. 
Among them may be counted his own distress at the neglect of his work ; 
and his inability to deal with ‘ the chill,’ as he felt it to be, of oncoming 
age. From childhood, he had avoided the emotional impact of other 
people’s lives, or accepted it only at his own valuation (as, characteristic- 
ally, he had accepted the death of the beautiful and beloved Minnie Temple : 
‘I am perfectly satisfied to have her translated from this changing realm 
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of fact to the steady realm of thought.”) ‘ You know that Father used 
to say to you,” his Mother wrote to him, ‘ that if you would only fall in 
love it would be the making of you.’ But that had never happened: 
and now, without a single vital relationship beyond the circle of his own 
family, and no ties other than those of friendship, he was to find himself, 
in the evening of life, translated from the réle of ‘highly developed 
diner-out’ to that of a ‘very lonesome and stranded old idiot’; 
dependent, for support, on his elder brother’s good opinion, and for 
intimacy on the visits paid to him at Lamb House by his elder brother’s 
daughters and sons. At the same time, he had great courage and dignity : 
and the determination, which he had never relinquished, to restore in 
full his own ability to work. For without his work, he would perish. 
This he had long ago recognised and accepted. He was like a man 
smitten by infantile paralysis who can breathe only within the shelter 
of an iron lung. And for Henry James, the iron lung, indispensable to 
life, was Art. That he was satisfied to accept in full the conditions it 
must impose upon him, we can confirm at every other page of his own 
potebooks. ‘To live in the world of creation—to get into it and stay 
in it . . . this is the only thing.’ ‘ It’s the anodyne, the escape, the bound- 
lessly beneficient resort.’ And, for final and magnificent emphasis: 


‘The consolation, the dignity, the joy of life are that discouragements 
and lapses, depressions and darknesses come to one only as one stands without 
—I mean without the luminous paradise of art. As soon I really re-enter it 
—cross the loved threshold—stand in the high chamber, and the gardens 
divine—the whole realm widens out again before me and around me—the air 
of life fills my lungs—the light of achievement flushes over all the place, and 
I believe, I see, I do.’ 


It is tempting, perhaps, to draw a final comparison between these 
two lives; to infer that a harsh climate is more propitious to growth 
than a mild one, and that the unadulterated love of a parent is as much 
to be feared as his malevolence or his neglect. But we cannot with 
confidence accept this as a sound principle in upbringing. For huwan 
nature is always ready to resist the established régime; to go under- 
ground in order to emerge at a new and wholly unpredictable level of 
self-expression. We may recall the case of Anthony Trollope, who, so 
Henry James tells us, deliberately brought up his son to be a novelist: 
after which the young man became, not a man of letters, but a sheep- 
farmer in Australia. From which we may conclude simply that any 
gesture on the part of a father is calculated, by the swing of an invisible 
pendulum, to produce between him and his son a position no less 
spectacularly balanced between one antipode and another. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


= an introductory chapter to his brilliantly perceptive Tennyson : Aspects o, 
His Life, Character Poetry, reprinted this month (Constable, 1os.), whi 
deals in particular with the Tennyson Legend, Mr. Haro!d Nicolson writes, 
* Tennyson has already suffered more than enough from the admiration of his 
critics and the reverence of his biographers. That he should have inspired these 
sentiments is inevitable ; that he should have ceased to inspire them may be 
regretted ; but, for the purpose of explaining Tennyson to the modern genera- 
ae the one impression which it is essential to.convey is the impression of 
reality... , 

Judged in the light of this consideration, Sir Charles Tennyson’s Alfred 
Tennyson (Macmillan, 305.), deserves to be accorded wholehearted praise. Com- 
prehensive, decisive, sincere, painstaking and scrupulously objective, it illumi- 
nates the great Victorian with a play of light unlikely to be exceeded. If its 
narrative lacks the noticeably lambent quality of Mr. Nicolson’s purely personal 
interpretation it far outweighs its author’s modest pretensions of it, and out- 
shines altogether the fifty-year-old memoir of Hallam Tennyson’s, despite that 
work’s many admirable attributes. 


* * * * * 


The Classical Tradition, by Professor Gilbert Highet (Geoffrey Cumberlege 
at the Oxford University Press, 425.), deserves to be ranked as one of the most 
important of recent contributions to the study of Western Literature. A 
survey of Greek and Roman influences on the writings of modern Europe and 
America, from Anglo-Saxon poetry and French romance to the ‘ nostalgically 
classical poems of Eliot, Pound, Valéry, and Mallarmé, and the Greek dramas 
of Cocteau, Gide, and Sartre,’ it embodies in its twenty-four chapters and 
yoo odd pages a vast body of learning assembled with calm and balanced 
judgment and with an immensity and richness of insight. 


* * * & * 


Numerous indictments of the way of life which we loosely term democratic 
exist and are familiar to us. There is the economic indictment levelled by the one- 
time Marxist, James Burnham ; the psychological attack by Lawrence Dennis ; 
Santayana’s plea for rule by the natural aristocracy ; the arguments which rest 
— the theory of a superior race, a biological best, upon the alleged incompetency 
of democracy ; and there is the restrictive authoritarianism of Irving Babbitt. All 
these are employed as a combined basis for a powerful and original defence of 
democracy by a young American political scientist, David Spitz, in his Patterns 
of Anti-Democratic Thought (Macmillan, 225. 6d.), a penetrating and profound 
work of criticism and analysis written with special reference to ‘ the American 
Political Mind in Recent Times.’ 


* * ” * * 


From Geoffrey Bles comes this month a new book by Nicolas Berdyaev, 
The Divine and the Human (185.), written between the years 1944-5, ‘an excep- 
tionally difficult period of my life, both outwardly and within.’ It deals pro- 
foundly yet lucidly with such familiar abstractions as Beauty, Evil, Fear and 
Immortality, towards which, in general, he considers present-day philosophy, 
stemming from Hegel, to be hostile. Its dialectic, in his own words, is ‘ not of 
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logic but of life, a living existential dialectic.’ This is a book which deserves the 
closest attention from all who look for spiritual guidance in these disjointed 
times. 

* * * * * 


Many scholars will be grateful to Messrs. ae and Kegan Paul for 
their publication of Carl Brockelmann’s distinguished History of the Islamic 
Peoples, translated from the German edition of 1939 (Geschichte der Islamischen 
Volker und Staaten), by Joel Carmichael and Moshe Perlmann (25s.). This 
history covers the period from pre-Islamic Arabia to 1939, and the whole stretch 
of Islamic settlement from Morocco in the West to China in the East, and from 
the Mongols in the North to the Islamised tribes of Central Africa. It is 
unlikely that any such authoritative, comprehensive and balanced one volume 
history of this subject is to-day available to students. Nor, for the casual 
reader whose sense of the growing importance of these territories in the field 
of international relations is daily increased, does there exist an abler introduction 
to their study. 


* * * * * 


Readers whose interest has been aroused by recent contributions to this 
review on the subject of incentives in industry, will be particularly attracted to 
the publication of the late Samuel Courtauld’s Ideals and Industry (Cambridge 
University Press, ros. 6d.). The book embodies numerous talks delivered to a 
wide variety of audiences during the war years—talks which sprung from an 
initial encouragement by Lord Keynes and which gained wide attention at the 
time. Ripe in wisdom and experience and intensely humane, they reflect the 
mind of a man, broadly cultivated and with a highly developed sense of the 
supreme associative value of responsibility and obligation. F 

M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Tom Cullen of Baltimore. Judith Robinson. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford 
University Press. 215. 
Tighe of the famous John Robinson Robinson, forty years editor of the Toronto 
Evening Telegram, Judith Robinson is herself one of Canada’s leading journalists. This 
biography of Dr. Tom Cullen, medical genius, public servant, among the most beloved 
of Ganddhoms , marks the outset of her career as an author. Brilliantly written, acutely 
observant, sympathetic, and knowledgeable, it is a work of outstanding merit, a worthy 
memorial to its subject and an auspicious beginning to its author’s new departure. 


The Meaning of Treason. Rebecca West. Macmillan. 18s. 


A characteristically clever and keenly intelligent study, having for its framework a 
series of eye-witness accounts of the trials by civil courts or courts martial of William 
ue (concern for whom occupies the major part of the book), John Amery, Walter 
Thomas Haller Cooper, Norman Baillie-Stewart and Allan Nunn May. 


W. E. Henley. John Connell. Constable. 21s. 

A eons biography of Henley based upon a —— discovered collection of 
letters written by him over the course of fifteen years to ‘ his friend and disciple,’ Charles 
Whibley. A spirited and discerning ‘ Life ’ of an indomitable and indefatigable man of 
letters who has, since his death, received scant attention. 
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(a double volume) 7s. net 
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(a single volume) 45s. net 
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William Morris. Prophet of England’s New Order. Lloyd Eric Grey. Cassell. 
15S. 

A careful, well-grounded study of Morris as ‘ Artist-Philosopher and Practical- 
Socialist’ which ably demonstrates the superior significance of his utterances judged 
with those of his ‘literary socialist’ contemporaries, Carlyle, Ruskin, Kingsley and 
others, 


Champlain. The Life of Fortitude. Morris Bishop. Macdonald. 18s. 

A finely written, outstanding biography of Samuel Champlain, ‘ the moon-faced man, 
cold to look at as a painting on a saucer, but with a lion’s heart,’ founder of Canada with 
Cartier and Frontenac, whose statue in bronze stands to-day in the inner heart of Quebec 
on the site of his old chateau. 


The Age of Constantine the Great. Jacob Burckhardt. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 18s. 

An important publication in an English version of Burckhardt’s celebrated study, 
first printed in Germany in 1852. Of immeasurable worth to students of contemporary 
history no less than to those of the period of transition between the ancient and 
medizval world with which the book specifically deals. 


Goethe and World Literature. Fritz Strich. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


A valuable, new contribution to the study of Goethe. A precise, scholarly work in 
which its author, Professor Strich of Berne, traces the genesis, significance and conn 
of Goethe’s idea of ‘ World Literature,’ formulated in 1827, but recognised to be 
dominant influence in the whole pattern of his mature life and writings. 


Lord Byron’s First Pilgrimage, 1809-11. William A. Borst. Yale University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press). 
21s. 

A work of rewarding scholarship, dealing more fully than has hitherto been attempted 
with the two years which Lord Byron devoted to travel in Portugal and Spain, Malta, 
Albania, Greece, and the Near East—the period also which produced the first two cantos 
of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. P in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Yale, it was awarded the John Addison Porter Prize in 1945. 


The Art of T. S. Eliot. Helen Gardner. Cresset Press. 125. 6d. 


The author is a fellow of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. The major source of her book 
is a short course of lectures delivered in that University in the spring of 1948. Beginning 
with a consideration of Four Quartets as a work of art (Miss Gardner believes it to be the 
om masterpiece), it proceeds to examine the development and to demonstrate the 

damental unity of Eliot’s entire output. A notably lucid study which deserves to be 
regarded, as it is suggested it might be, as in one respect at least a complement to Dr. 
Mathiessen’s distinguished Achievement of T. S. Eliot. 


History of Early Russian Literature. N.K.Gudzy. Translated from the second 
Russian edition by Susan Wilbur Jones. Introduction by Gleb Struve, 
Professor of Russian in the University of California, Berkeley. Macmillan. 
50S. 

A unique contribution to the knowledge of Russian literature available in the English 
language. A monumental work of scholarship covering the period from the eleventh to 
the seventeenth century, in which the author, Professor of Literature at the Second 
Moscow State University, takes up every literary document in chronological order, 
discusses its genesis and sources, tibes the manuscripts and printed editions, and 
critically appraises its language and literary value. In the sense that a great part of this 
volume is a with excerpts and paraphrases, it possesses the added serviceability of 
being an anthology as well as a history. 


Reading a Novel. Walter Allen. Phoenix House. 55. 


A ‘ without tears ’ approach to the contemporary novel by one of the shrewdest and 
most readable of the younger critics. 
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JOHN KEATS 


(ADONAIS) 
4 Dorothy Hewlett 


Reviewing the original edition in the Observer, Professor B. Ifor 
Evans wrote: ‘‘ The general reader will find a fuller account of Keats 
here than in any other single study.” The new edition, revised and 
enlarged, has many additional illustrations and much that is new to 
the public. 


21 Illustrations 255. net 


408 pages 
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Report of the 
National Assistance Board 
1948 


Describes the transition to national 
assistance from the variety of services 
previously in force, under the new 
National Insurance Acts and National 
Health Services. Cmd. 7767. 
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dom for the year ended 31st March, 
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1. Home Office, Scottish Home Depart- 

ment, etc. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 

2. Board of Trade, Ministry of Labour, 
Post Office, Customs and Excise. 

1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.) 
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Elizabethan Lyrics. From the Original Texts. Chosen, edited and arranged by 
Norman Ault. Longmans. 21s. 
A welcome third edition of a valuable anthology—revised and amended in the light 
of more recent textual and bibliographical discoveries—consisting of some 640 lyrics, 
chosen with erudition and sensibility. 


Poems of Robert Browning, 1835-89. Selected and edited by Sir Humphrey 
ilford. Double volume, the World’s Classics. Geoffrey Cumberlege at 
the Oxford University Press. 75. 
A pleasurably full selection, picked with fine discretion, printed in the familiar format 
of this splendid pocket series in which it numbers 513. 


The World’s Room. ‘The Collected Poems of Laurence Whistler. With Decora- 
tions by Rex Whistler. Heinemann. 155. 

Containing all that the poet wishes to see oom judicious selection which gives 
light and substance to his reputation as one of the most eat of our youages poets— 
exquisitely decorated with twenty-two drawings by his elder brother, Rex Whistler, who 
died fighting in 1944. 


Mr. Sampath. R.K. Narayan. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 95. 6d. 


A delightful new novel by the talented Indian writer, author of The Bachelor of Arts 
and The lish Teacher. Employs as its background the little town of Malgudi, a 
familiar territory to a readers of Narayan, and centres round the offices of its local 
paper, The Banner. » sensitively humorous, veined with a delicate pathos. 


Odysseus and the Swine. Lion Feuchtwanger. Hutchinson International Authors. 
85. 6d. 


Sixteen of the finest and most varied short stories by the author of Jew Sass, many of 
them new to English readers. 


The American People. Henry Bamford Parkes. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 155. 
The author is Professor of History at New York University. His book is designed 


not simply as a presentation of American history but, as in a recent series run in The 
Nineteenth Century a naturally larger in scope, as a contribution towards a 
clearer understanding of the mind and motives which dictate American — and 
sentiment. Several of the same topics form the chapters of this book which deserves to 
be widely read. 


France, 1814-1940. A History. J.P. T. Bury. Methuen. 18s. 

A single volume covering the vital period of modern French history following the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, intended for the non-specialist ler for whom it 
fills a long-felt gap. Id, clear, and concise, it contains in addition to the narrative 
various appendices of real value giving the French texts of all the main Constitutions from 
1814 to 1875. The author is a fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and a 
University Lecturer in Modern History. 


Spain, 1923-48. Civil War and World War. Arthur Loveday, O.B.E. Fore- 
word by Sir Robert Hodgson, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. The Boswell Publishing 
Company Ltd., The Old Farmhouse, Ashcott, Nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 
125. 6d. 


The author has an unusual knowledge of the Spanish people and of their affairs, 
having for many years presided as Chairman at the board of the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Spain an ——. acted, during his long residence in the country, as 
Correspondent of The Morning Post. His survey of this dramatic passage in the late 
history of Spain will provide a new and useful source of information to students of 
internati affairs. 


The Economics of J. M. Keynes. The Theory of a Monetary Policy. Dudley 
Dillard. Crosby Lockwood & Son, 39 Thurloe Street, S.W.7. 18s. 
The basic aim of this book is described as the provision of ‘ a simple and thorough 


exposition of the ideas of the one man who stands out above all others as the c 
architect of “‘ The New Economics ”.’ It deals in particular with those aspects of Key- 
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nesian theory which determine the volume of effective demand, an insufficiency of which 
leads to unemployment, and an excess of which causes inflation. This is the book for all 
those who have felt the General Theory to be intelligible vor economists only. 
It is a masterly achievement on the part of the Poalienee Economics at the University 
of Maryland that he has been able to supply so lucid and forceful a corrective as this 
important book offers to our previous mystification. 


The Origins of Modern Science. Herbert Butterfield. Bell. tos. 6d. 


Herbert Butterfield, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, is 
the Chairman of the Committee formed in 1947 to establish the teaching of the history 
of science on a footing at Cambridge. This book embodies the opening series of 
lectures deliv at the outset of that ificant project. Concerned with the building 
of a bridge between the sciences and the humanities, it should be regarded as compulsory 
— 1 students of either faculty and for all those with a natural bent of interest 
tow: the effects of the universal impact of each. 


Political Opinion. Analysed and Presented in Maps and Tables by The Associa- 
tion For Planning with Henry Durant, Director of the British Institute 
of Public Opinion. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.. 

A hical and statistical analysis—as it is descri *a combination of the old 
wlaine af eatiamial with the new art of pictorial cumbia *—presenting the con- 
scientious reader with a strikingly original and unassailable mass of daylight-clear 
evidence upon which to ground his speculations about the outcome of the next General 
Elections. A skilfully executed and altogether fascinating publication. 


If Steel is Nationalised. Aubtey Jones. Hodder and Stoughton. 32 pp. 1. 
A highly competent, lucid analysis of the situation of the Steel Industry with regard 
to its proposed nationalisation—by a past contributor to The Nineteenth Century. 


Britannica Book of the Year, 1949. Prepared under the general editorial direction 
of Walter Yust, editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Ltd., 90 Dean Street, Soho Square, London, W.1. sos. 


Extending to 700 odd compiled by 457 —- authorities, this valuable and, 
to many, indi ble work of reference is publi for the first time since 1939. 
Summarising the world events of the preceding year, it records all the outstandi 
developments in industry, science, the arts, the humanities, religion, law, and sport, 
contains biographies of the outstanding personalities of that year. It is copiously 
illustrated with photographs, maps and charts, etc. The London publication has been 
supervised by William k, Associate Editor of the Book of Year. In a brief 
preface to this edition he expresses a confident hope that there will be no further break in 
the series, 
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To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Smr,—I agree with Mr. Woodhouse that the British public were badly mis- 
informed about Russian science until lately. But some British scientists may 
find his reproaches too sweeping. If he will turn to Dr. J. R. Baker’s Science 
and the Planned State (1945), he will find the Lysenko controversy treated on the 
same lines as are now generally accepted in the West. I myself exposed sharply 
the implications of the Lysenko controversy in a paper delivered in Manchester 
on February 16th, 1943, which concluded: ‘ that if attempts to suppress the 
autonomy of science, such as have been made in Russia since 1932, became 
world-wide and were persisted in for a time, the result could only be a total 
destruction of science and of scientific life.’ This passage was quoted in the 
Manchester Guardian and my lecture printed in full in Manchester, Washington 
and, I am told, somewhere in New Zealand. I am not surprised Mr. Woodhouse 
has not seen it, but I hope this reference will exempt me from the suspicion, 
which he casts on the present critics of Russian science, of suddenly declaring 
now, on account of a new political situation, what had been obvious for a long 
time past. 

Let me add that the silence kept by some British scientists who knew the 
situation well, was due to their fear of endangering some of their Russian 
friends. In her recent book Lost Illusions, Freda Utley says that for this 
reason she delayed publication since 1937, when she left the Soviet Union. 
There are still to-day, fourteen years after my last visit to Russia, certain details 
—tather terrifying details—of the scientific life in that country, which I dare 
not publish and probably never shall. 

There was admittedly more misinterpretation of Russian scientific life and 
of Russian affairs in general, than can be accounted for by such reasons. On 
February 231d, 1943, the British Press joined in the Russian celebrations of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Red Army’s foundation and most papers acceded 
to a gross misrepresentation of history perpetrated by the Soviet Government, 
by leaving it unmentioned that the founder of the Red Army was Leon Trotsky. 
Nor did the suspicion that the Soviet authorities had murdered thousands of 
Polish Officers in the Katyn Forest gain much publicity, though evidence was 
heavily in favour of this being true. There is an article by R. G. D. Laffan in 
the same issue to which Mr. Woodhouse contributed, on F. A. Voigt’s Pax 
Britannica, the following words of which sum up this situation with acrimony, 
but not incorrectly: ‘It took great courage at that time to stand up to the 
general chorus of the press, the radio and the multitudinous government 
employees concerned with intelligence and propaganda, all engaged in glorifying 
men who hated the West, and in vilifying our true friends on the Continent as 
“ reactionaries ” or “ Fascists ” or “ collaborators ”.’ 

Supposing, with Mr. Woodhouse, that much of this flood of misrepresenta- 
tion is to be classed among Plato’s ‘ noble lies,’ what philosophic conclusions 
would follow? He seems inclined to say that after this, affirmations like 
‘ Trotsky was the founder of the Red Army’ or that ‘ there is strong evidence 
that the Polish Officers found in the Katyn Forest were murdered by the 
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Russians,’ should be received with suspicion as indicating a new bias. But 
such caution seems to me both misplaced and confusing. Particularly, when it 
somehow leads Mr. Woodhouse to the theory that the Soviet government 
itself is pursuing the policy of a ‘ noble lie’ when supporting Lysenko, and that 
hence ‘ the result need not be taken too tragically.’ 

Mr. Woodhouse would, no doubt, ‘ take it tragically ’ if British scientists 
were hounded out of their profession and went in danger of a Russian labour 
camp or worse, through the intervention of the political authorities. But he 
thinks that after all the Russians are different, ‘ they are only on the threshold 
of their scientific age.’ (Though they had their Lobatchevsky, Kovalevska, 
Mendelejev, Metchnikov, Pavlov, Vavilov.) It seems that at this early stage 
it is not so bad if science is treated a little roughly. Mr. Woodhouse thinks 
this handling appropriate, to what he calls ‘the immature civilisation’ of 
Russia. In another passage he uses the term ‘ kindergarten.’ One wonders 
whether the nation of Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenjev, Tolstoy, Dostojevsky, 
Chekov, is really so utterly puerile. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of Mr. Woodhouse is widespread in this 
country. The theory is that the Soviet regime is to be excused as a Russian 
phenomenon, appropriate to a country whose government has to use rather 
crude methods to reclaim a people plunged in illiteracy. The degree of Russian 
pre-revolutionary illiteracy is usually exaggerated. 1 In any case, it is absurd to 
measure the cultural level of a country by its literacy and to imply that in order 
to improve literacy, it may be necessary to suppress freedom of thought. This 
would, firstly, place Renaissance Italy and Elizabethan England culturally far 
below contemporary Italy and contemporary England (as well as below 
Australia and say North Dakota); and would secondly suggest, that what a 
country like seventeenth-century England really needed for its cultural progress 
was not a Bill of Rights, but a Politburo, insisting on teaching people their 
letters, a procedure which would somehow involve terrorising English scholars, 
poets and philosophers into becoming party-parrots, until the country had at 
last been lifted out of its ‘ immature civilisation.’ 

Mr. Woodhouse urges us to trust the commonsense of the Soviet govern- 
ment. ‘ Nothing in the past history of the hard-headed men in the Kremlin 
suggests °—to him—‘ that they would impose such a dogma (as Lysenko’s 
theory), just for the fun of it.’ Indeed, they have no sense of fun, but their 
narrow-minded fanaticism—which by its acts and repercussions has brought 
down in ruins a major part of European civilisation and undermined the rest— 
has always relentlessly imposed its own blind and tortuous creed on its subjects. 
Lysenko’s tirades and alleged discoveries are made to fit in nicely with this 
creed. 

I cannot share Mr. Woodhouse’s expectation that the practical results of 
Lysenko’s operations will soon enough supply an unambiguous test of his 
theories, which will convince the ever sober Soviet authorities. The great 
intellectual fallacies which have long kept the human mind in bondage—like 
astrology, magic, witchcraft—were all based on practical tests. Practical 
results, such as the quality of harvests, are far too complex phenomena to 
indicate clearly whether any particular cause did or did not contribute to their 
making. ‘That is precisely why science has invented the method of experimental 
scrutiny, remote from practice. 

Mr. Woodhouse seems to doubt the justness of the scientific approach. He 


1 The 1920 census for Russia showed 50 per cent, male and 72 per cent. female illiteracy. 
Vor. CXLVI.—No. 872. L 
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pronounces it as ‘a dogma’ of orthodox scientists ‘ that any theory that is not 
demonstrably based on empirical observation has something necessarily and 
fundamentally wrong with it.’ Nobody knows quite what empiricism entails, 
for the empirical method cannot be stated in a precise form. But I take it that 
science (apart from mathematics), is based on this method, and I believe that 
science in general is true. Therefore, though I am as anxious as Mr. Woodhouse 
to affirm the limitations of science, I should try to avoid in doing so to weaken 
our belief in science. 
Yours faithfully, 
MIcHAEL PoLanyt. 
THe UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
September 9th, 1949. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1r,—In your September number Mr. C. M. Woodhouse writes as follows : 
* Six or seven years ago practically no voice of criticism was heard in England 
of any aspect of Soviet life, not excepting science; at least, the layman was 
allowed to hear none. We were then expressly told that Soviet science was 
terrific, and no English scientist publicly asserted the contrary.’ 

What are the facts ? 

From 1931 onwards the Soviet outlook on science was popularised in this 
country by communists and fellow-travellers. In 1939 Professor J. D. Bernal 
published his book, The Social Relations of Science (Routledge), which influenced 
many scientists towards communism. In the same year this book was sub- 
jected to severe criticism by Professor M. Polanyi in an article subsequently 
reprinted in his book, The Contempt of Freedom: the Russian Experiment and 
After (Watts, 1940). Professor Bernal’s book was also attacked by myself in 
an article in The New Statesman (July, 1939). In 1940 The Society for Freedom 
in Science was founded by Professor A. G. Tansley, Professor M. Polanyi and 
myself, mainly to counteract the propaganda of Professor Bernal and his 
associates. 

When Hitler decided on the invasion of Russia and thus made the U.S.S.R. 
our ally, criticism of Soviet communism in this country became difficult. We 
found it impossible to spread our views through the obvious channels, because 
the editors of the appropriate journals refused to publish what we wrote. Low 
motives were attributed to us and our movement was continually subjected to 
misrepresentation and ridicule. For a time we spread our opinions mainly by 
duplicated typescript sent through the post ; subsequently, despite the difficul- 
ties caused by the paper shortage, we began to publish a series of Occasional 
Pamphlets, which were very widely distributed; we also wrote books and 
delivered addresses. 

In 1942 I published a simple statement of the liberal (#.¢., anti-communist) 
view of science in a book called The Scientific Life (Allen and Unwin) ; the edi- 
tion was quickly sold out (a second was published in 1944). In the same yeat 
Professor A. G. Tansley devoted the Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford to a 
statement of the liberal view; his lecture was subsequently published (Ti 
Values of Science to Humanity: Allen and Unwin). In February, 1943, Professor 
M. Polanyi exposed the degradation of Soviet science in the Lysenko case, in 
an address delivered in Manchester; this was subsequently published. In the 
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same month I did the same in a lecture at the Royal Institution, London. In 
August, 1944, I again exposed the degradation of science in the Lysenko case 
at a meeting of P.E.N. in London. (My remarks were interrupted by a hostile 
section of the audience, which was supposed to have met together to support 
the cause of freedom of expression.) This address was published in Freedom of 
Expression (edited by H. Ould: Hutchinson). In 1945 I published my Science 
and the Planned State (Allen and Unwin), which, as its name conveys, contains 
an exposure of the degradation of science under communism. The Lysenko 
case was here treated in some detail. The book was published in the same year 
in the U.S.A. by Macmillan. (French and Portuguese editions of this book 
have subsequently been published ; a German translation is being prepared in 
Switzerland.) 

Meanwhile, both during and since the war, the Occasional Pamphlets of the 
Society for Freedom in Science have continued to be produced, and articles 
have been published elsewhere under the Society’s auspices. A list of all these 
publications will be sent to anyone who asks me for it. Despite all the opposi- 
tion to our movement, we have continued to grow steadily in influence. We 
have over 500 members, scattered over most of the world except the U.S.S.R. 
and the satellite states ; some of the greatest scientists in the world belong to 
the Society (to mention a few at random, Sir Henry Dale, Prof. Albert Einstein, 
Prof. Max von Laue, Dr. H. C. Urey and (till his recent death) Dr. Max Planck). 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun R. Baxker. 


PS. The best critique of the Lysenko controversy that has appeared since 
the war is that by Hudson and Richens (The New Genetics in the Soviet Union, 
published by the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 1946). 


THe Mi11, 
KIDLINGTON, 
NR OXFORD. 
September 17th, 1949. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1r,—-The article under the title The Missing Incentive in your August issue 
starts so many useful ‘ hares ’ that it is a matter of some complexity to decide 
which are most worth a run. ; 

With the author’s initial contention that we have paid far too little attention 
to status as an incentive to effort I find myself in whole-hearted agreement. 
The literature of industrial management contains tens of thousands of pages 
on wage systems and other financial stimuli. But with the exception of a very 
few articles! there is almost nothing on the subject of status in the many 
books and articles about personnel management which pour from the presses. 

The explanation of this neglect of status as an incentive is of course a simple 
one. Attention to it is incompatible with the theories of the classical economists 
in the light of which this country has organised its economic life since the 
industrial revolution. In accordance with Jsissex-faire economics the most 


1 Cf. L. Urwick, ‘ Promotion in Industry,’ Journal of the Institute of Public Administration, 
March, 1927 ; and Chester I. Barnard, ‘ Functions and Pathology of Status Systems in Formal 
Organisations,’ in Organisation and Management, Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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important function in the organisation of industry is the provision of equipment, 
or the money (capital) necessary to buy the equipment. The community 
therefore allocates the control of industry and the property in all surplus 
after expenses are met to the owners of capital. They are the only people who 
enjoy real status. Everyone else from the highly-paid manager or technician 
to the office boy is a hireling. He is engaged for a salary or wage to doa specific 
piece of work for just so long, and only just so long, as it is profitable and con- 
venient for the owners of capital to employ him. Beyond that point they 
have, economically speaking, no concern with him whatever. The relation 
is exclusively a buyer-seller relationship. What the employer (owner) buys is 
so much effort (work) which he hopes to be able to use profitably. What 
the employee sells is his time for so many hours a day and as much effort 
exerted in that time as will enable him to retain the position if he wants to. 

These sentences are written, not in criticism or extenuation of the theory, 
but as a plain statement of fact. In fact, and at the time when it was developed, 
the theory may have been an essential reading of the circumstances. When 
a country is in the throes of a rapid change from a handicraft economy to 
one based on power-driven machinery, the provision of the large amounts of 
capital required is the most important task facing the community. Great 
Britain was the first country to make this experiment. And whatever the 
crudities of which our ancestors were guilty, whatever the crimes committed 
against social justice and decency, they did succeed in winning for this country 
the title ‘ the workshop of the world.’ They may well have been right in the 
long view in allocating to the providers and owners of capital the very wide 
rights and privileges which they enjoyed up to 1944 and still, to some degree, 
enjoy. It was not social justice, but it may well have been economic wisdom 
at the time. The present rulers of Russia despite their proletarian origins 
have been guilty of equai tyrannies and brutalities in trying to guide their 
country through a similar cultural revolution. 

But, however useful the theory as a practical device, it was scientifically- 
speaking hopelessly incomplete. As one left-wing writer has put it “ the 
so-called laws of economics are for the most part exercises in deduction from 
the logic of an abstract society but dimly patterned upon the world we know.’ # 
The same thought has been expressed even more simply by an American 
millionaire: ‘It was universally supposed, for instance, that labour was a 
commodity. Nevertheless labour could not and did not act like a commodity. 
It acted like human beings. It acted, in fact, from much the same motives 
with which employers acted. And not even the most dismal economist 
‘supposed that employers were commodities.’ In other words, the theorists, 
in trying to generalise about humanity, forgot that humanity is composed of 
individual human beings about whose behaviour accurate generalisation is 
only possible on the basis of acute and far-reaching observation. Among other 
things it assumed that men would go on co-operating in undertakings in which 
they had no real status. The evolution of trade unionism over the last century 
and the rise of the Labour Party to power are both evidence that that assump- 
tion was incorrect. Laissez-faire had overlooked the fact that man is ‘ the 
centre of a process of living.’ 4 

The theory has outlived its utility. But it is as yet only incompletely 


2H. J. Laski, Reflections on the Revolution of our Time. 
3E. A. Filene, The Way Out. 
* Thorstein Veblen. 
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realised how pervasively it is woven into our thinking and our attitudes. ‘We 
are still dominated by the idea that we pay a man to do a particular job and only 
while he is doing that particular job. That in itself implies that he has no status, 
no permanent relation with the institution which employs him. In the early 
stages of its history the Navy only employed its officers while a ship was in 
commission. If the ship was laid up the officers were quietly put on the beach 
and left to fend for themselves till they could get another ‘ commission.’ 
The very term ‘ officer’ did not connote a rank but an ‘ office-holder.’? The 
status was only secure while the post endured : hence the old title Post-Captain. 
It was only gradually realised that this was both uneconomic and a hardship 
to individuals and officers were granted first half-pay whether posted to a ship 
or not, and subsequently full pay as long as they remained in the service. 
The accompanying concept of a permanent rank, regardless of the post held, 
was not fully established till 1860. Up to that year an officer had been 
appointed by his ‘ Ship Commission,’ ‘ Admiral of’ ‘some named squadron 
or ‘Captain of’? some named ship. Thereafter he was appointed ‘ of Her 
Majesty’s Fleet,’ a very different matter: the officer became a whole-time 
professional, a rank-holder and not an office-holder.5 

To-day the British Civil Service is emphatic in its insistence that its members 
are recruited for life and are not dismissed as the result of political changes. 
But so strong is the ‘ office-holder’ tradition that, far from being a fully- 
developed profession, its system of ranks is still chaotic. There are four 
general hierarchies based on the method of entry into the Service—the 
administrative, executive, clerical and technical classes—and a litter of 
departmental classes. Moreover, it is virtually impossible to persuade even 
the most intelligent of Civil Servants to appreciate the difference between 
rank and appointment or the importance from the standpoint of organisation 
of distinguishing between status and function. This fact accounts for much 
of the rigidity among the higher ranks of the Service. It is impossible for any 
gteat profession to develop the elasticity in filling its leading posts essential 
to healthy development if the incumbents of those posts refuse to distinguish 
between the terms of their employment by the Service and their tenure of 
particular appointments. 

If, however, status is an important incentive and proper attention to it 
was inhibited by classical economic theory, how did our /aissez-faire system 
work as well as it did? The answer lies in part in the fact that in the early 
days of a mechanised economy the motive of status was catered for in another 
way. Theoretically, any worker or other employee who was industrious and 
thrifty could himself hope to become an owner. And, in practice, a very 
large number of men with technical or commercial ability did move from 
the employed to the employing group. This hope was more or less in front 
of every worker. It was only as finance-ownership became more organised 
and a mechanised economy settled down into larger industrial entities that 
this possibility ceased to be effective. The impact of the status-incentive was 
shifted. Fewer and fewer men looked for satisfaction of this particular impulse 
by change, by leaving the particular social group with which they were 
employed. More and more men became increasingly interested in satisfying 
it within the social group employing them, that is by promotion without 
changing their overall status as employees. Since they were frustrated in many 


5 Readers interested in the evolution of the idea of rank as contrasted with post in the 
Royal Navy are referred to Michael Lewis, The Navy of Britain, pp. 242 to 286. 
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instances by the results of Jsissex-faire theory, they sought an alternative 
solution through Trade Union activities. A very large proportion of Trade 
Union officials are men with an urge for leadership and responsibility, and the 
status which follows these activities, whom industry failed to discover, train 
and promote because industrialists were obsessed with the rights of ownership. 
Some small proportion are, of course, pathological cases, men who would be 
misfits in any ordered society and thrive on exploiting the weaknesses of their 
time. 

The difference between the will to work in Great Britain and the U.S.A., 
and it is a very marked difference, is largely a result of a different stage of 
economic development and a different attitude towards the status incentive. 
As regards development, the opportunities presented by the industrial revolu- 
tion, which came to Great Britain between 1780 and 1880, came to the United 
States between 1860 and the present day. They came in larger measure owing 
to greater natural resources and are still to some degree continuing. As 
regards status, the United States were founded on the proposition that all 
men are born free and equal, as a protest against the rigidity of social cate- 
gorisation imposed by European traditions. There was thus a greater oppor- 
tunity for the /aissez-faire solution of the status problem to work: more 
people proportionately could hope to become owners and to own more. 
There were also fewer handicaps to its working freely. Those who became 
successful owners economically found no barriers to their enjoyment. of a 
corresponding status. There were no ‘landed gentry,’ no ‘ county set’ to 
look down their noses at them. They were allowed to take their place on their 
merits and to develop a very real pride in the fact that they had won that 
place from a humble beginning. 

How powerful an impress these differences have made on the mentality 
of workers in the United States and on the outlook of the nation as a whole 
is not often fully appreciated in this country. No vested interest, however 
strong, is allowed to stand in the way of the national ideal that the individual 
should be allowed to ‘ get on,’ and be encouraged and expected to do so. 
The comparative weakness of Trade Unionism in the U.S.A. is often attributed 
by smug progressives in this country to more primitive conceptions of social 
responsibility and the dominance of ‘big business.’ If to try to create a 
society in which there is real opportunity for the common man to become an 
uncommon man is socially irresponsible we may claim to be more ‘ advanced’: 
but the claim is not very convincing. 

Big business is of course very big and very powerful. Sometimes it has 
used its power brutally, as it has in this country. But even big business is 
powerless against the national attitude in this matter, which will brook no 
interference with the right of the individual to satisfy his aspirations for 
status by ‘ making good.’ Anti-trust legislation is more comprehensive and 
searching than anything dreamed of in Great Britain. Many of our Employers’ 
Association practices would be shot to pieces in the American courts. And 
this legislation is securely founded on public opinion. The rather woolly 
sentiment that the individual employee owes some kind of ‘ loyalty’ to the 
firm which employs him and is acting badly if he leaves it which is common in 
this country is unknown. Employees expect and are expected to move on 
freely if opportunity beckons or they want to look for it. 

The American ‘ ethos’ is antipathetic to restrictions of any kind which can 
handicap the individual in the search for status which is believed to be both 
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his natural right as an individual and in the best interests of the community. 
The result is an attitude towards work totally different to that found in this 
country. A fellow-employer was describing to me some months ago a visit 
to an allied factory in the U.S.A., making identical products by identical 
processes, i.e. directly comparable with those made in Great Britain. In Great 
Britain the labour situation was good: there was no overt discontent and 
relations with the Trade Unions were cordial. In the United States the situation 
was bad. The Union had issued strike notices to become effective at the 
end of the week. But on the Thursday when he visited the American factory 
the American operatives were turning out at least double the output per head 
of their British counterparts. They might be going to strike on Saturday, 
but it was unthinkable to them that a man or woman, while they were at work, 
should fail to put their backs into the job. 

Now this difference is deep-seated and of long standing. Frederick 
Winslow Taylor noted it sixty years ago : 


‘In 1882 when I was foreman in the machine shop of the Midvale Steel Co., there was 
quite a large English immigration of skilled steel workers to this country, and we had to 
depend for some time upon these men to do our work. At that time there were no trades 
unions in the steel business to speak of in this country (at least they were not powerful). 
In spite of this fact, however, I soon found that every English workman was doing everything 
in his power, first, to restrict his own output, and, second, to induce every other workman 
around him to restrict output to the maximum possible extent... . 

‘ To illustrate this restriction of output, we had in our works a locomotive and car wheel 
tire rolling machine, which was bought from Tangy Brothers in England, and all the apparatus 
connected with this machine came from England. We had a splendid set of English workmen 
—that is, they were fine fellows and very skilled workers—to run this machine. And after 
working at it for three or four years, they would only turn out about 15 tires per day. We 
called their attention over and over again to the fact that at this rate of production we were 
making no profit whatever; that it was absolutely necessary to increase the production of 
this machine. All of our persuasion and all of our talk was of no avail whatever, and we were 
finally obliged to discharge the whole lot of them, get every man outside of the works, and 
ourselves to train in an entirely new and green set of American workmen, who had never 
seen a machine of this sort. Within three months after training them in, we had increased 
the output from 15 to 25 tires a day, this output went on, right on the same machine, increasing 
until three or four years later we had an output of 150 tires a day.’ ® 


If this evidence is accepted, Mr. Woodhouse’s hypothesis that the will to 
work in this country is falling down because of the fall in our national status 
barometer since 1945 is untenable. The difficulty is much older than that. 
It derives from the facts that we were the first country to swing over from a 
handicraft to a mechanised economy, that as our mechanised economy became 
mote organised opportunities for the only appeal to the status motive known 
to /aissez-faire became more restricted and that in any event the effectiveness 
of such opportunities was reduced by the existing social categorisation of an 
old country. 

Consequently the remedy which he envisages is misleading. If, as he 
himself urges, status is a relative conception, the idea of a lump of status is as 
incorrect as the idea of a lump of work which lies behind much of our restrictive 
tendency. We cannot ‘ create enough status to go all round” by legislation 
any more than we can create employment by legislation. We can only create 
more status by working harder just as we can only create more purchasing 
power by working harder. 


® From a letter to J. Ellis Barker quoted in F. B. Copley’s F. W. Taylor—Feather of Scientific 
Management, Vol. I, p. 315. 
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But, and this is the basis of his whole argument, men are not working 
in this country because they have not enough status. And the answer he 
suggests is that we should wait with folded hands until a generation has grown © 
up which expects much less. That is a counsel of despair. The relative 7 
unwillingness to work in this country is much older than the special conditions 
to which the present generation has been exposed. The problem is not that 
there is insufficient status to go round. It is that men are dissatisfied with the 
distribution of the status that is available and have been dissatisfied with it 
for close on a century. 

It would be futile to attempt to put the clock back. We cannot restore 
the conditions of the early decades of an expanding mechanised economy. 
The United States as her industry becomes more highly organised is likely 
to encounter many of the same difficulties which are troubling us and for the) 
same reasons. The appeal of /aissez-faire to the status motive is restricted 
both in area and time. Once an economy has been developed past a certain’ 
stage, it cannot be restored. 

But there are forms of co-operative human effort which have a far longer 
history of large-scale organisation than has industry, for instance the fighting 
services. They have not been wholly unsuccessful in inducing men to work” 
and to work with a will. However fumblingly and empirically they have in 
fact developed out of their long experience methods of dealing with status, 
both as an incentive and as a sanction, which are not wholly unacceptable to” 
those who work in them. 4 

As industry moves over from an undisciplined and competitive scramble | 
into the great service to the nation it is capable of becoming, it may consent” 
to learn something from their experience. The lesson may at times be a hard 
one. But the end is clear. Status is not only a function of power. It is also” 
a function of social approval of the way power is used. This country has 
discarded the leadership of the owners of capital. It has yet to work its way | 
through to an alternative. It will make many mistakes on the way. But” 
ultimately it is bound to come to the conclusion that the best kind of officer 
for any purpose is the officer who understands morale. When it has learned” 
to find and train such officers there will be little further trouble about status. 

While I have ventured to join issue with Mr. Woodhouse on some of his] 
conclusions, I hope he will forgive me. In directing attention to ‘ the missing? 
incentive ’ he has done a public service. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Urwicx. 
7 Park LANE, 
Lonpon, W.1. 








